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Send Us Your Inquiries’ 


When you are in the market for— 


Sections, Hives, 
Supers, Frames, etc. 


We are prepared to give you fair 
treatment and prompt service at all 
times. 


Write for our free illustrated cata- 
catalog. 


August Lotz Company 


BOYD, WISCONSIN. 


December, 1927 


New York State 
‘Beekeepers 


DON’T DRESS YOUR HONEY IN 
A POOR PACKAGE 


No matter what kind of package you 
need, we have it. ROOT’S comb-honey 
shipping-cases, labels, comb-honey ear- 
tons, lithographed pails, display cases, 
corrugated paper cases, Hazel-Atlas clear 
white glass jars, any size, 2-0z. to 48-oz., 
60-lb. cans in bulk or two to the case, 
2%-lb. friction-top cans, 5 and 10 Ib. 
pails. Best made. Write for prices and 
“Honey Selling Helps.” 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


124 WILLIAMS STREET, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 








High Quality 


Higginsville 





Leahy’s Bee Supplies Leahy’s: 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Write for SPECIAL HONEY CONTAINER Prices 


Leahy Maunfaluring Company 


Prompt Service 


“Missouri 
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GLASS JARS— 


8 oz., 16 oz., and 32 oz. Root Service 


FRICTION-TOP PAILS— from 
214-lb., 5-lb. and 10-Ib. Ch e 
1Cago 


IT WILL BE 
A GRADE TIN PASTE— 


COMB-HONEY CASES— | 1928 


Paper or wood. | | 


FIVE-GALLON CANS— 


Cased in pairs or in bulk. 


next month — none too early 
now to write us what you 
| need. 


Special quotations furnished 
now for your 1928 needs. | | 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 
224 West Huron 8t., 
510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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21/.-pound cans in cartons of 100.............00c cece cececceeees $4.00 carton 
S-pound pails in cartoms of GO....... 1... cece eens ....+++ 3.60 carton 
10-pound pails im cartoms Of GO... .. 1... ccc ccc cece cccccssce GOO CRStem 
60-pound tins, NEW, 2 tins per casc. ee 


60-pound tins, USED, 2 tins per case................ 2... eee uuee -35 case 
160-lb. Kegs (the ideal container for both backwheat and clover honey) $1.20 ea. 


Glass Jars with Gold-Lacquered Caps 


36-en.. homey GARGS, B GUE. MOF GRTNMM. o.oo cc ccccccccccccccccccecs $1.20 carton 

3-Ib. or quart capacity, 1 doz. per carton....... ; . 90 carton 
Special Hazel-Atlas Tall ‘ie 

8-oz. honey capacity, 2 dozen per carton........................ $1.05 carton 

16-oz. honey capacity, 2 dozen per carton........... ee 

2-lb. honey capacity, 1 dozen per carton....... ss .. 5 carton 


BEE SUPPLIES 


AT SPECIAL PRICES. SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST 


HONEY 


ALL GERADES—ANY QUANTITY 


Hoffman & dhnnesssed ~ Ozone Park, N. Y. 
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HONEY MARKETS 


eepeenenennans sevennsnennansnaonseeny HOCUUNEROONEEO OURO ENN HONEE ONCE nOMNOLUREO NOLO CH tOEND 


U. 5. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of November) 

(Prices generally refer to sales by beekeep- 
ers or beekeepers’ organizations, f. o. b. ship- 
ping points.) 

CALIFORNIA: Southern California.—The re- 
cent gentie rains, following the heavy storm 
early in the month, have come at a time when 
they may be expected to do the most good. 
More than the usual amount of early winter 
moisture will be assured, which should result 
in heavier orange bloom next spring, as the 
new growth will be more abundant. Goldenrod 
is blooming profusely in the lowlands and val- 
leys, and is furnishing some nectar, as 1s broom 
brush and some kinds of eucalyptus. Bees gen- 
erally appear to be fairly well supplied with 
stores. in the Imperial Valley some yards are 
light in stores and may require feeding. A few 
desert plants have started blooming, and may 
be expected to give nearby bees a living. De 
mand for honey 1s getting stronger as the sup 
plies lessen, and prices are firm or slightiy 
higher. Alfalfa stocks are mostly cleaned up 
and little orange honey remains unsold. Bee- 
keepers have been receiving for large lots, 
white orange, 9% 9%c per Ib.; few 60s, Ile 
per lb.; white sage, 9-10¢ per lb.; light amber 
sage and buckwheat 8-8%c per lb. Beeswax, 
s0c per Ib. Northern California—Bee work for 
the season is about finished. Stocks are clean- 
ing up rapidly. One lot of 42,000 lbs. of ex- 
tracted thistle honey reported sold recently at 
81%4¢ per lb. Few small pails extra light thistle 
I3ec per Ib. Average beeswax, 32-32 %e. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST—tThe weather 
continues warm enough for bees to fly nearly 
every day, and late-flowering dandelions have 
been supplying pollen. Bees are said to be in 
good condition for winter. The brood-nests are 
reported to be packed unusually full of stores. 
The crop is very short, and demand is improv- 
ing, but prices do not seem to advance. One 
car of light amber alfalfa reported sold recently 
at &8%c per Ib., few ton lots at 9-10c per Ib.; 
60s, 10¢ small pails, 11 12c per lb.; white 
fireweed, small pails, 17%c per Ib. Case lots 
of No. 1 alfalfa comb moved at $4.50 per case: 
few cases of white fireweed comb reported sold 
at $5.50 for No. 1 and $5.75 per case for fancy. 
Yellow beeswax, 39-43¢ per Ib. 

INTERMOUNTAIN REGION—Cold weather 
has kept bees in the hives in the northern part 
of the area, but in many protected valleys and 
in the southern part of the section they have 
had frequent opportunities for flight, especially 
in Nevada, Idaho, Utah, and Colorado. Packing 
of bees is well under way, and many have fin- 
ished this work. Where stores were unusually 
large additional feeding will not be necessary, 
but in many cases beekeepers must feed if the 
bees are to go through the winter satisfactorily. 
Cold weather is now general, and further flights 
will not be numcrous. The rains have put hon- 
ey plants in excellent condition, and there is 
snow in the mountains, indicating the probabil- 
ity of ample flora next seacon. Supplies of 
comb honey are getting light. Lim‘ted inquiry 
reported for carloads of extracted honey, but 
most large beekeepers and beekeepers’ organi 
zations have confidence in the market, and 
prices are holding firm. White sweet clover 
and alfalfa reported sold recently in carloads at 
7-8c per lb., mostly 7%-8e Ton lots have 
sold at 7%-9e per lb.; small pails, 10-12¢ per 
lb. Light amber to extra light amber extracted 
reported sold in large lots at 6%-7%ec per Ib.; 
few 60s, ® “%ec per Ib. Carlots of white comb re- 
ported quoted at $4.00 per case for fancy; $3.70 
for choice. One car of feney and No. 1 white 
comb moved at $4.00 per 24-section case; small- 
er lots of No. 1 and fancy ranged $3.50-4.25 
per case: No. 2 and off-crade, $3.00-3.50 per 
case. Beeswax, 25-30¢ per Ib. 
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ARIZONA—The continued warm weather is 
resulting in heavy consumption of stores, and 
bees will require more feed than usual this 
winter to carry them over until spring. In 
many apiaries additional feeding will be neces- 
sary. Some large lots remain unsold but for 
the state as a whoie stocks are small. Carlot 
inquiries reported for light amber extracted at 
6c per ib. Small lot sales said to be improving. 
Some 60s extracted moved at 6%c per Ib. 

SOUTHWESTERN STATES—Bees in north- 
east Texas have been working well on broom- 
weed during warm, sunshiny weather, and are 
generally going into winter with ample stores 
The cane crop is generally good and ribbon 
cane syrup making in east Texas is now at 
hand, which will lessen the demand for honey 
until spring. Heavy fall flow reported from 
wild clover. Bees are in good condition, with 
a plentiful supply of brood. Dry weather in 
south central Texas is keeping vegetation from 
blossoming, although plants are green and there 
have been no frosts. A little nectar is coming 
in from queen’s crown and other cultivated 
plants. Bees filled up well, however, on broom 
weed flow in the fall and generally have plenty 
of stores and young bees to carry them through 
the winter. Many beekeepers reported discour- 
aged and offering their colonies for sale at 
$5.00 per colony. Some complaints from 
southeast Texas that bees have stored a large 
supply of milkweed honey which is unfit for 
market because, although of fine appearance it 
leaves a burning sensation in the throat. Vege 
tation in southeast Texas needs moisture badly 
if the small horsemint, aster, and other plants 
are to come through for next season. Where 
not extracted too closely, colonies are in good 
shape for winter. Honey is said to be moving 
more rapidly—quite freely in some sections, and 
a number of beekeepers are sold out for the sea- 
son. Extracted in 60s, 8 %ec per lb.; small pails, 
9-12¢ per lb.: bulk comb, 10-13c per Ib. 


PLAINS AREA—Although now too cold for 
bees to make many flights, the early fall was 
very mild and bees have consumed stores act 
ively, as hitherto they have been in the air 
frequently. Stores are generally ample, how- 
ever, and bees are in good condition. Honey 
plants look well for next year, but need e«a0ow 
for protection. Honey sales have been slowed 
down somewhat by the warm weather, but the 
stocks are gradually being lessened. Comb hon- 
ey especially seems to be in light supply. Prices 
continue low. Some small pails amber to extra 
light amber extracted said to have sold at 5--6e 
per Ib. Several carloads of white clover re 
ported sold at 7c per lIb., ton lots around 8 4c 
small pails, 10-12c per Ib. One car amber 
heartsease brought the beekeeper 6%c per Ib. 
Ton lots light amber extracted, 7%ec per Ib. 
Fancy and No. 1 white comb generally sold at 
$5.60-4.00 per 24-section case, few higher. Yel- 
low beeswax, 35c per Ib. 


EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES——Beekeepers have been delaying put- 
ting bees into winter quarters because of the 
extremely mild weather, which permitted flights 
nearly every day. Bees are unusually strong 
for this season of the year, as brood- rearing 
was kept up until early November in many api 
aries. Colonies should winter well if properly 
eared for. Where extracting was not done too 
closely winter stores should be ample. Because 
of the low price of honey many beekeepers are 
said to be offering their bees for sale. and oth- 
ers are cutting down the number of colonies 
for winter. Extracted honey is plentiful, but 
comb supplies are lessening rapidly, Extracted 
honey is plentiful, but comb supplies are les- 
sening rapidly. Ton lots of white clover have 
moved recently at 8-10%c per Ib.; 60s, 9-12¢ 
per lb., and small pails, 9-14¢; few, 15¢ per Ib. 
Dark extracted in 60s has sold at Te per Ib. 
White _comb has moved at the wide range of 
$3.50-5.00 per case, some $5.50. and few fancy, 
$6.25 per case. Carrier lots of No. 1 buckwheat 
comb, $3.80 per case. Beeswax, 30c per Ib. 
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From Producers’ Associations 
The demand for honey stiil remains fairly 
active in all markets. Prices on the export mar- 
ket are somewhat better than in our last report, 
but still not attractive. We firmly believe we 
will have our 1927 crop all sold before the new 
season’s honey comes on the market. 
Ontario Honey Producers Co-op., Ltd., 
Toronto, Nov. 9. A. G. Halstead, Gen. Mgr. 
Report of Honey Producers 
Early in November we sent the 
questions to actual honey producers: 

1. What per cent of the honey produced in 
your locality has already left the hands of 
the producers? 

2. At what price has honey been sold, or con- 
tracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or 
less) in your locality during the past month 
for (a) extracted honey, per lb? (b) comb 
honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 

3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case 
lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or 
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other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? 
(b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case! 
What is the retail price to consumers in your 
locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, 
or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. 
pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 
per section? 

How is honey now moving on the market 
in your locality? Give answer in one word, 
as slow, fair, or rapid. 

What is the condition of the colonies for 
winter in your locality as compared with 
normal, considering the number and age of 
bees and the supply of stores? Give answer 
in per cent. 

What is the condition of the honey plants 
for next season in your locality as compared 
with normal? Give answer in per cent. 

How does the number of colonies in your 
locality compare with the average number 
during the past five years. Give answer in 
per cent. 


The following answers were received 





Pet. Large lots. To grocers. Retail. Move- Cond. Cond. No. 
State. Reported by: sold. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. col. plants. col. 
Ala. . eee ‘e ea oe .. 70..100.. 95 
Ala. J. C. Dickman.... 98.. $1. 00.. .- Slow .. 80.. 80.. 80 
Ark. J. Johnson ...... 100.. i i“ $4. 90. .. .25..8low .. 80..100.. 90 
Ark. J. V. Ormond....100.. - ..1.00.. —. .-Fair ..100..100..100 
Cal. L. L. Andrews... 95.. e% as 1.00 -28..Fair ..100..100.. 99 
Cal. Geo. Larinan .... 90.. .08.. ese 1.00. ..Fair ..100..100.. 
Col. 3. Be GORGE ns oie 40.. oe o« See oo 6O.. B0..Faw ..806..100..320 
Col. B. W. Hopper.... 95.. -- 3.60.. .66.. 3.60.. .65.. .20..Fair ..100..100..110 
Conn. are 50.. ns 7.50..1.30.. .43..Fair ..100..100..120 
Fla. Ch, Ge GOs cc ccs Oe ee eum s 1.00 ..Slow ..150..125..125 
Fla. > BEE sevees 40.. .80 1.00 -Slow ..100..100..115 
Ga. J.J. Wilder...... 90.. xs > oe eee fs BO. aee.. 
Hl. Ch. Bs Ss tos 90.. a *: * . 4.80 90 25..Fair ..100..100..125 
Ind. T. ©. Johnson.... 35.. -80.. 4.80..1.00 -25..Fair ..100..100..100 
Ind. i So 6 ame 20.. ee os Mees GRE... 8e8 .25..Fair ..100..100..120 
Ind. Gay GEE iccess 50.. ma +n 1.25 .25..Rapid..125..150..100 
Ida. OG. Ee BRAMOB. oc ccce 13.. 07% ~- -65.. 4.00 78 .23..Fair ..100..100..100 
la. B. G. Brown..... oo ees BS 70.. 5.00 .90 -25..Rapid..110..120..110 
la. W. S. Pangburn.. 20.. oe os. as 3.20. .75. 1”. .Slow ..100..125..100 
Kans. wr as end Ties « ae ox <_< ° = * 1@..Slow ..125..125..100 
Kans. J. Niniger.... 20.. 75.. 4.50..1.00... 35..Fair .. ..100..110 
Ky. P. o . 90.. » es .. Slow . 95.. 90..100 
La. B. ©. Davis...... 50.. — os oe ; wiles ..Slow ..100..100..100 
Me. a Sc ac ae 50.. oa — sl Ue 5..Fair ..100..100..125 
Md. S. G. Crocker. 50.. es .-1.25.. 5.75..1.50.. .86..Fair ..100..100..100 
Mich. I. D. Bartlett. . ... me 66 % .85.. .80..Fair ..100..100.. 90 
Mich. F, Markham ee Se .75. 1.00 25..Fair ..125..100..100 
Mo. J. H. Fisbeck.... 40.. 1.00 .Rapid..100..125..110 
Mo. J. M. Romberger. 7 80 90. 25..Fair .. 90.. 90.. 90 
Neb. J. H. Wagner.... 50.. es .65 85. 20..Fair ..100..100.. 90 
Nev E. G. Norton.... 50.. 07% - . Fair 100. .100..100 
Nev. Geo. G. Schmeis.. 07% 3.63.. ° 30... . + “* 
N.J. m. GD GiPvccocae 25.. - 2a -- 6.00. .1.25 .35..Fair 100. .100. .100 
N.Y. Adams & Myers.. 50.. .11% 4.50.. .75.. 6.00..1.10 .3C..Fair ..100..100..100 
N.Y. G. B. Howe 76... ©0% 5.00.. .76.. §.35..1.00.. .26..Pair .. 90..100..100 
N.Y. T. We Beene Uae oes .68.. 4.80. .1.00 30..Fair 100. .100..110 
N.Y. N. L. Stevens.... 50.. .09.. . oe 1.00 25. .Slow 100..100.. 90 
N.C, C. S. Baumgarner.100.. 1.00 . 1.35. 30. .Fair 100. .100..100 
N.C. Bey mei cecas 60.. .1.00 5.00. .1.25 50 Fair ..100 100. .100 
Ohio. Pe ey, 75. e ao §.50..1.25 30. .Fair 100. .100..100 
Ohio. F. Leininger .... 98.. .08% 4.80.. , Rapid. .100 90. .125 
Ohio. J. F. Moore ton Bee 70 4.50. .1.10 Fair 90 90. .100 
Okla. Jos. Heueisen ... 50.. 90 1.25 Fair ..100..100.. 90 
Okla. C. F. Stiles rh fe 70 .00.. .B! Fair 60. .100..100 
Ore. H. A. Scullen —— .25..Fair 100. .100..100 
Pa. H. Beaver ioe OF 65 3.50.. .75.. .20..Rapid. .100 90 95 
Pa. D. OC. Gilham.... 35.. “th . 1.05 6.50. .1.35 37..Fair 100, .100..105 
8.C. E. S. Prevost.... 50.. 1.00 36 .vew .. FO. «BOB e< 
Tenn. W. L. Walling...100.. 1.00. 1.25 35. . Fair 100..100.. 75 
Tenn. J. M. Buchanar...100.. 1.25 30..Fair 95..100..100 
Tex. T. A. Bowden 40 60 .75 Fair 800.2 cess 
Tex. J. N. Mayes..... 60.. .45 63 . Slow 70 §0...75 
Tex. H. B. Parks.... 65.. 60 .. = Fair 85..100..100 
Utah M. A. Gill soo Se. CFS 55 .22..Fair 90 90. .110 
Utah. N. E. Miller...... 50. Fair 80.. 75.. 90 
Vt. J. E. Crane 75 1.25 35 .Fair 100 100 90 
Va. T. C. Asher... 70. 75. 1.00 .25..Slow 100 100..110 
Va. L. N. Gravely > ae! .75 9.13. .1.00 .82. . Rapid 90 85.. 70 
Wash. W. LL. Cox.. , 830.. .08% .65 4.80 80.. .3C Fair 95 100. .105 
Wash. G. W. B. Saxton 20 F 50 [. » Slow 100,..100..100 
W.Va. T. K. Maesie.... 65 ..1.20 4.25..1.35 42. .Fair 100..100.. 90 
Wis. E. Hassinger .... 35.. .09.. 80. Rapid. .100..100.. 90 
Wis. H. F. Wilson.... 25.. -75.. 5.26..1.00 -Fair ..100..100..105 
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BEEKEEPERS 


a 2 eS 


Find this new catalog an invaluable aid. 


Write for free copy. 


Boyden’s complete new catalog contains 

/ illustrations, descriptions and prices of 

everything for the beekeeper. You should 

/ have a copy for constant reference. 

/ Highest quality guaranteed. Let us fig- 
ure your requirements. 30 years of bee- 

f keeping experience is at your service. 


Write for our quotation on beeswax. 





TETAS TSA TST TS SS 


The A. L. Boyden Company 


Box 240, Arcade P. 0., Los Angeles. 52 Main St., San Francisco. / 
© FSSA FE PSE S66 P66 6 6 6 6 E00 


Time Saved Money Saved | 


BEE SUPPLIES 




















Root’s Goods at factory prices with Weber’s Service. 
Send us a list of your wants and we will quote 
prices that will save you money. 


C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Blind Man’s Butt--- 


That is what you °* 
are playing if you 
buy bee supplies 
without having our 
eatalog. The blind- 
folded young lady 
is seen drawing 
five names from 
our catalog mail- 
ing list. The lucky 
ones for December 
are: 


| 











==—am4 











Tillmore Stull, Iowa. 

Leonard 8S. Griggs, 
Michigan. 

Mrs. C. Spangler, 
Ohio. 

Jos. Williams, 
Kentucky. 

Hugh Frank, Indiana. 


If these five bee- 
keepers write to 
us by December 
31, 1927, we will send to each a five-pound box of Muth’s Medium 
Brood Comb Foundatron free. 








If you do not receive our catalog regularly, write in at once and have 
your name placed on our mailing list. The drawing of five names 
will be a monthly feature with us. The lucky ones each receiving a 
five-pound box of Muth’s Medium Brood Comb Foundation because 
their name is on our mailing list and they read our advertisement. 
Our big 1928 Bee Supply Catalog will be ready about January 15. In 
the meantime send us a list of your requirements for quotation. 


Notify the secretary of your association to write to us for associa- 
tion prices. 


We are paying 38e a pound for beeswax. 


Let us render your wax from old comb. Our charges are small. 


We are buying comb and extracted honey. Write us. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Dadant’s 
Foundation 


A Safe Product 











Backed by Three Generations of 
Chas. Dadant, Skilled Workmanship and C. P. Dadant, 
a cteameel Beekeeping Experience a 





Grandfather, Father and Sons - 1878 - 1928 








L. C. Dadant H. C. Dadant M. G. Dadant 


Fifty Years of Foundation Making 


Time enough to know how. It takes that long to learn much 
in any industry. After fifty years, we can claim that 
‘*Dadant’s Foundation is the best that can be made.”’ 


Fifty Years of Service 
Beekeepers since 1863, with from 500 to 700 colonies; right 


in the midst of bee problems. No product ever leaves Da- 
dant’s that is not right before it leaves. 


Dadant’s Famous 


Foundation te RY “fh Dadant & Sons 


} Til. 
Wired- - Plain — Surplus Hamiltan, II 




















1927 
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REMEMBER at all times that improved bee 

culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par- 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don’t 
work, or if anything we adver- 
tise has had its value over- 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
the error right.—From A. I. 
Root’s ‘‘Introductory’’ in the first issue 


of Gleanings in Bee Culture, January 1, 
1873. 








League Meeting 
at San Francisco 


THE American Honey Producers’ League 
has completed arrangements for beekeep- 
ers who will at- 
tend the League 
—— meeting at San 
Francisco to 
travel together after leaving Omaha, Ne- 
braska. The route from Chicago is over 
the Chicago and Northwestern, Union Pa- 
cific, and Southern Pacific Railways. Those 
going via St. Louis or St. Paul will join 
those who go via Chicago at Omaha. The 
official special train will leave Chicago at 
2:30 p. m. January 21 and the connecting 
train will leave St. Louis ‘at 2:00 p. m. 
on the same day. Special rate railroad 
tickets for this event will be good return- 
ing by any direct line, thus affording an 
opportunity to combine a sight-seeing trip 
with attending the League meeting. 
=. A 
DOCTOR L. O. Howard, who recently re- 
tired after many years of service as chief 
of the Bureau of 
Doctor Howard Entomology, U. 
Ends Official 8S. Department of 
Career Agriculture, has 
always been 
deeply interested in the development of 
beekeeping. In his official capacity as 
chief of the Bureau of Entomology he has 
rendered the beekeeping industry a great 
service in supporting and encouraging the 
work of the Division of Bee Culture. In 
the field he chose for his life work, that 
of Entomology, Doctor Howard is recog- 
nized as a world authority. While he is 
giving up his work in the Bureau of En- 
tomology, he does not expect to quit 
work, but will devote his time during 
the remainder of his life to study and 
research. Doctor C. L. Marlott succeeds 





Doctor Howard as chief of the Bureau of 
Entomology. Doctor Marlott has been as- 
sociated with Doetor Howard for many 
years, and no doubt shares his friendly 
feeling toward the beekeeping industry. 





o——1 A 0 


THE Essex County (New Jersey) Bee- 
keepers’ Association has taken on a new 


project that should 
New Project add a lively inter- 
f=) for Local est among its mem- 
Associations bers and one that 
can well be pat 
terned after by other societies of bee- 
keepers. The Association has established 
an experimental apiary in which each col 
ony is under different management, each 
of several members taking care of one 
colony. At the close of the season a meet 
ing was held at the apiary, when a care- 
ful study was made of the management 
of each colony during the entire season 
in an effort to explain the great variation 
in the yield from the different colonies. 
Such a meeting should certainly bring out 
many important things regarding the 
management best adapted to the locality. 
After this meeting at the close of the sea- 
son, the colonies were prepared for win- 
ter in various ways. 


es. & 


MR. E. 8. MILLER, on page 796 in this 
issue, offers a most sensible remedy for 
local price-cutting. 

os How to Stop This is not a theory 
Local Price- with Mr. Miller, 
Cutting since he has tried it 

out in his loeality 

and found that it works. His plan is 
based upon the theory that many who 
sell honey at ridiculously low prices do 
so because they are not posted as to the 
honey market. His plan, therefore, is to 
furnish the beekeepers of his locality 
with correct honey market information. 
This is a type of co-operation among bee- 
keepers that can be worked in many com- 
munities, especially in the East where 
most of the honey is sold locally. While 
Mr. Miller has taken upon himself the 
burden and expense of sending out this 
information in his community, such work 
can well be taken up by local beekeepers’ 
societies. In many cases this kind of co- 
operation alone is sufficient reason for 
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the existence of local beekeepers’ socie- 
ties, to say nothing of the many other 
benefits to be derived from them. 


es & es 


Beekeeping in Next 
Census Returns 


has set an excellent example for other as- 
a set of reso- 

pointing out the serious defect in former 
ing that the Census Bureau insert a ques- 
lages as well as those who live on farms. 
of the most extensive beekeepers in the 
Census Bureau inserts this question in the 
small portion of the bees in some dis 
up similar resolutions and send an urgent 
fairly represented“in the 1930 census by 
colonies 

help greatly if beekeepers would write 


THE Connecticut Beekeepers’ Association 

sociations in 
(> drawing up 

tions to be 
sent to the United States Census Bureau, 
census figures on beekeeping on account 
of listing only bees on farms, and request 
tion on the number of colonies of bees 
owned by those in cities, towns, and vil- 
The census figures on beekeeping do not 
represent the industry at all fairly. Many 
United States live in villages, towns, or 
cities, instead of on farms. Unless the 
blanks used in villages, towns, and cities, 
the new census figures will list only a 
tricts. Gleanings suggests that each state 
and county beekeepers’ association draw 
request to the U. 8. Census Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C., asking that beekeeping be 
counting all of the instead of 
only a part of them. In addition, it might 
personal letters to the sureau, 
making a similar request. 


Census 


=. === 


Improvement on 
Tarred-Paper 
Winter Cases 


IN packing one of his apiaries of about 
80 colonies in tarred-paper winter cases, 
the Editor used 
with great sat- 
a) isfaction an im- 
proved method of 
applying this 
type of packing. Even though most 
winter packing has been completed, there 
may be some who have not finished their 
packing and who may wish to try this 
method. The cost of packing bees in this 
way is so small that this need not stand 
in the way of properly protecting the 
bees for winter even in some of the mild- 
er portions of the country. 

The improvement consists chiefly in 
using hot asphalt, such as is used in roof- 
ing work, to join the ends of the piece of 
tarred paper that goes around the hive 
and to cement the cover in place, thus 
making a neater job and dispensing with 
twine which was formerly used to hold 
the cover in place. The same material 
ean also be used to cement the tarred 
paper to the strip of wood over the en 
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trance which forms the tunnel for the 
winter entrance, thus making it unneces- 
sary to nail on a lath to hold the paper in 
place against this bridge or tunnel. 

If the apiary is located on dry ground, 
the sheet of tarred paper which forms 
the sides of the winter case, after hav- 
ing the ends cemented together, is sim- 
ply set over the hive with the lower 
edge resting on the ground. The paper is 
then cemented to the bridge at the en- 
trance with the hot asphalt, after which 
the packing is put in place. If planer 
shavings or any packing material which 
absorbs moisture readily is used, a layer 
of forest leaves should be put in first and 
crowded in place down to the ground to 
prevent moisture creeping up into the 
packing from the ground. A roll of news- 
paper crowded in place in each corner 
will help greatly in holding the paper 
packing ease in proper shape. After the 
packing is in place the upper edge of the 
case is neatly folded down as in wrapping 
a package, then a sheet of tarred paper 
large enough to cover the uncovered por- 
tion is cemented in place by means of 
the hot asphalt. The asphalt sets imme- 
diately on cooling, thus making a water 
tight cover for the packing case. 

If the apiary is on wet ground, it may 
be advisable to place a sheet of tarred 
paper under the hive, the sheet being 
large enough so that the edges may be 
folded up and tucked in place behind the 
sides. By eliminating the lath and twine 
from tarred paper winter case, the work 
of packing can be done much faster sad 
easier. 





as 4 oe 


A well-known principle in uniting bees in 
the fall after brood-rearing has ceased is 
that it is not 
necessary to 
use a sheet of 
newspaper  be- 
tween the two colonies or take any other 
precautions to prevent fighting, providing 
the uniting is done at a time when the 
bees are clustered. All that is necessary 
is that the two clusters be brought in 
contact. This was pointed out in an edi- 
torial in this journal last month. 
Working on this principle, the Editor 
has for a number of years practiced unit- 
ing many colonies at the time of packing 
the bees for winter. In this uniting one 
of the colonies is in the food-chamber, 
which was filled with honey during the 
early honey flow, then provided with a 
bottom and cover and set at the side of 
the colony with which it is to be united 
in the fall. The new colony in the food- 
chamber is provided with a young queen, 
and when the two colonies are united at 
the time of packing for winter there is a 


Uniting Without 
Newspaper 








p 
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good chance of the colony’s being re- 
queened at but little expense. 

This season the bees were packed dur- 
ing the last week of October, when the 
weather was so warm that they flew free- 
ly and gathered both nectar and pollen. 
Within the hive the bees were apparently 
quite active, instead of being clustered as 
is usual at that season. Under these con- 
ditions the Editor found himself at an 
out-apiary but without any newspapers 
to put between the colonies to be united. 
If the colonies had been even loosely 
clustered there would have been no ques 
tion about the safety of uniting without 
the newspaper; but with the summerlike 
activity it was with some anxiety that 
the work of uniting was carried out. How 
ever, careful examinations at intervals 
while the bees were being packed showed 
that there was no indication of fighting 
in any of the united colonies. 

The next day at another apiary the 
matter was given a more severe test by 
first exposing honey to start robbing. 
Within a short time all the colonies in 
the apiary had set up a defense against 
robbers and there was some fighting at 
the entrances when robbers tried to gain 
access to the hives. The colonies were 
then united and watched carefully to see 
if there was any fighting. Strange as it 
may seem, there was no fighting within 
the hive of these united colonies, and the 
doubled-up colonies defended their hive 
against robbers as though nothing had 
happened within. Apparently, after brood 
rearing has ceased and the bees have pre- 
pared for their winter rest they are in 
condition to be united without fighting, 
whether clustered or active. The fact 
that the recently united colonies were 
apparently able to organize quickly for 
defense against robbers when the bees of 
two colonies were intermingled is difficult 
to understand. Possibly the colony odor 
disappears to a large extent after brood- 
rearing and other summer activities of 
the hive have ceased, thus causing them 
to unite peaceably, and robbers were de- 
tected by their peculiar behavior. 

qe @ ee 


IN order to study the differences between 
colonies operated for extracted honey and 
those oper- 

Comparison of ated for 

= Colonies Producing comb honey, 
Extracted Honey the Editor 

With Those Pro- has devoted 
ducing Comb Honey a part of one 

of his api- 

aries to extracted-honey production dur- 
ing the past 12 or 15 years. Each year 
the colonies for extracted honey forge 
ahead of those operated for comb honey 
during the early part of the season, Dur- 
ing some seasons the difference is much 
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greater than during other seasons. The 
past season, with its erratic honey flow 
during June, was especially difficult for 
comb-honey production, and the colonies 
operated for extracted honey were far 
abead of those operated for comb honey 
early in July. However, as the season 
advanced the difference in yield became 
less and less apparent, and at the time 
of packing the bees for winter the ad 
vantages of the extracted-honey colonies 
had been largely cancelled. In that lo 
cality this is the usual course of events. 

When the honey flow slowed down in 
August the colonies operated for extraet- 
ed honey were much stronger than those 
operated for comb honey, since the brood 
chambers were practically free of honey 
and filled with brood, while in those op 
erated for comb honey brood-rearing was 
greatly reduced as the honey flow tapered 
off, the queen being crowded with honey 
stored in the brood-chamber. When the 
bees were packed, during the last week of 
October, the reverse was true, the comb 
honey colonies being stronger than those 
operated for extracted honey. In addition 
to this, in spite of the fact that there 
was a slow honey flow until frost, the 
eclonies operated for extracted honey con 
sumed some of the honey from their food 
chambers, while those operated for comb 
honey did not do so, but continued to 
store in the comb-honey supers slowly 
through August and September. 

The comb-honey colonies were there 
fore heavier with honey and stronger in 
bees when packed for winter than those 
worked for extracted honey. This can be 
explained in part by the larger proportion 
of young queens in the comb-honey colo- 
nies. This was brought about by the ne 
cessity of requeening in swarm control. 
Only a few of the colonies operated for 
extracted honey attempted to swarm, and 
nearly all of them went through the sea 
son with their old queens. These oll 
queens laid so heavily early in the sea 
son that they evidently failed to keep up 
normal brood-rearing late in the season. 
This could have been remedied by re- 
queening, but it is quite evident that in 
some localities it is advantageous to have 
the queen crowded by honey in the brood 
chamber late in July or early August, 
as usually occurs in producing comb hon- 
ey. Of course, in localities having a majo: 
fall honey flow, such restrictions of brood 
rearing at that time would be a disad 
vantage. 

In comparing the yield from colonies 
producing extracted honey with those 
producing comb honey, the condition of 
the colonies as to stores and strength 
should be taken into consideration. When 
this is done, in some localities at least, 
there is not much difference in yield. 
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SIMPLIFIED EQUIPMENT 


It is the first of 
November again and 
the bees are all 
packed and fed 
earlier than usual 
for us: but the 
weather has been fine and the work well 
organized, the help has been willing, and 
the boss has stayed right on the job. 
Others may be able to keep bees by 
proxy, but it has never been easy for me 
to make it a success. 

The dry August and September made 
for much less wet material to dig out of 
single cases, and all the quadruple cases 
we had to use are remodeled with bottom- 
boards and bridges built in. Feeding was 
considerably cut down by crowding for 
the late flow and seeing that all food- 
chambers were stone-heavy, so that all 
in all things went pretty much like clock- 
work. If the winter and spring will only 
favor us now and the coming season give 
a good crop and fair prices, we will be 
happy. What a lot of “if’s” the honey 
producer has to work into his vocabulary! 
3ut we are not peculiar in that. 

If any one wonders whether bees really 
store any honey from cleaning out combs 
after the extractor, they should have 
lifted the hives in our home yard this 
year at packing time. Following our usual 
custom, we removed all supers and stored 
them in the honey-house before starting 
the final extracting. That left the colo 
nies which had the cleaning to do with 
only shallow supers and those pretty well 
filled with honey. I did not much eare 
as it was late enough for them to finish 
breeding and I wanted to try wintering 
without feeding any sugar. When it was 
all over the hives were like lead and we 
will know in the spring how it works out. 
Winter-Case Bottoms with Bridges and 

Packing Built In 

The collapsible cases with bottom- 
boards and bridges built into the bottom 
section are certainly a time-saver. I re- 
member when some one at one of my ear- 
lier short courses at the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College first gave me the idea. I do 
not recall who it was. I had quadruple 
eases with first a stand, then a floor to 
set on it, then the hives had to be set on 
the floor, the bridges adjusted over the 
projecting bottom-boards and fitted to 
the sides of the case so no bees could get 
from one hive to the other and so pack- 
ing material could not get by to choke 
the entrances. It meant a lot of loose 
pieces which had to be skilfully fitted 
with considerable loss of time. This mem- 
ber of the class said, “Why don’t you nail 
the floor to the stand?” That was as far 
as he went, but it set me thinking; and 


By Morley Pettit 
Winter Case Construction That Saves 
Labor. Combined Hive Stand ter 
and Bottom-Board 


in course of time the 
whole system of 
stand, floor of win- 
case, bottom- 
boards of hives with 
packing permanetly 
installed under them, and bridges built 
into position, all in one unit, worked it- 
self out in my mind, and this winter the 
last of our big cases will be remodeled 
along those lines. Incidentally, in doing 
this we are cutting side packing down 
from six inches to three, and reducing top 
packing as well. 

The item of equipment which fits in 
with this type of winter case is the com- 
bination stand-bottom-board for summer 
use. It simply carries the idea from the 
winter case to the summer stand. The old 
system works something like this: There 
is first a stand consisting of four boards 
on edge, one of which slopes for an alight- 
ing-board. The bottom-board rests on the 
top edges of these boards and a slight 
push may cause a corner to drop off and 
topple the hive over. This is a pretty 
poor foundation for what we hope will be 
a fair-sized tower of supers before the 
crop comes off. Just last summer a tele 
phone call came from one of the yards to 
say that a whirlwind had struck the api 
ary and upset some of the hives. When I 
arrived I found that one hive, slipping 
off its unstable foundation, had knocked 
down a row of four or five tall ones, and 
I had a pretty mess to sort up, besides a 
buneh of angry bees. The people at the 
house explained that “Tom said it was a 
whirlwind, but I guess it was the old 
black mare.” 

Perhaps I am careless, but the last of 
our fenced yards was moved this fall. 
Everything from this on is pastured. With 
hives on solid stands and far enough 
apart for cattle to get between them any- 
where, I prefer to have them pastured. 
They are always free from grass and 
weeds and occasional damage is less than 
the cost of building and keeping up 
fences. No injury to stock from stings 
will occur if there are no pockets where 
an animal may be cornered when it runs 
away from an angry bee. 

The combination stand-bottom-board 
ean be built of almost any rough second- 
hand lumber, provided it is strong ard 
fairly uniform in thickness. It is simply 
a shallow box or tray three or four inches 
deep and about twenty by twenty-two 
inches in outside dimensions, large enough 
to support a ten-frame hive and project 
a little all around. A rim of material 
about seven-eighths inch square is nailed 
on it to support the hive and make a 
space under the frames, and an entrance. 
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Of course, the tray is set down bottom- 
upward and leveled on the ground with 
scraps of thin boards at the corners. This 
makes a solid base for a tall heavy hive, 
and a very inexpensive one, as there is 
no machine work about it. As it is for 
only summer months, the lumber does not 
need to be matched or even dressed. It 
can be cut out with a handsaw and nailed 
up by any one. Soak it in creosote, if 
you like, but the expense of paint is en- 
tirely unealled for. 
Cheap Hive Covers 

With the bottoms fixed up, we turn to 
the tops of the hives to see whether re 
vision can wisely be made there. The 
writer was born and reared, one might 
say, to bottom-spacing and frames flush 
with the top of the hive. These are kept 
scraped clean and covered with a “cloth” 
of duck held down firmly by a flat cover 
to prevent propolis being pushed up in 
uneven humps. I could give a score of 
perfectly good reasons why this system 
is best, yet a few seasons in the South 
with top-spacing and cheap single-board 
cover led me to see the other side of the 
ease. The latter is certainly less expen- 
sive to make and more “rough-and-ready” 
to handle. Sometimes the cover warps 
and the bees have a top entrance which 
they like very much. In a single-story 
hive they will desert a bottom entrance 
for a gaping cover any time and thrive 
on it. 

Of course, I have not undertaken to 
produce honey with this sort of equip- 
ment; and just how one would manage to 
use bee-escapes with these cheap covers 
I have not been able to figure out; but 
when the hives are in winter cases eight 
months of the year it seems as though we 
should be able to economize on the sum 
mer cover in some way. It is quite cer 
tain that for extracted honey, at least, 
the control of robbers would be the only 
oceasion for telescoping covers. 
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There is one feature of my early train- 
ing, however, which experience on the 
other side only confirms, and that is with 
reference to the Hoffman frame. I was 
always taught that it was “anathema.” 
Experience as an apiary inspector and re 
ports from men I had occasion to send 
out while acting as Provincial Apiarist 
convinced me that this is a very mild 
term to apply to the troubles of manipu 
lating Hoffman frames in general prac 
tice. 

While I am at it I might as well pay 
my compliments to the short top-bar and 
end-spacing staple. I find that many 
either do not know how to apply these to 
frames, or else their hives are not cut 
right, for their frames will not go down 
into place properly, even when they are 
new. Then the space between the short 
top-bar and the end of the hive is too 
large to be let alone but too small for a 
bee-space, so the bees fill it with propolis, 
you lose the advantage of free manipu 
lation and retain the handicap of a frame 
which drops off the rabbet at the slight 
est provocation, and it is confusion worse 
confounded. 

After working a group of apiaries with 
all Hoffman frames for a time I began 
to like them and wondered what the fuss 
had been about. Then I came back to 
straight staple-spaced frames with full- 
length top-bars and wondered what had 
suddenly released me from bondage. 
Even the inexperienced boy helpers want 
ed to know right away why it was so 
much easier to work these hives than the 
others. Now, that is all I will say, for I 
know the Hoffman frame is very popular, 
and it is every man to his taste. 

Under existing conditions the beekeep- 
er who is not otherwise employed can save 
a great deal by having a saw table and 
cutting out his own hives and frames. To 
this end it is advisable to simplify the 
construction as much as possible. For in 

















Winter case bottom in position ready to set the hives from their summer combined hive-stand and 
bottom-board, The winter case stand has the bottom-boards, bridges, and winter entrances built in, 
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stance, the so-called “dovetail” joint is 
quite unnecessary. I am able to speak 
with a degree of authority on this point, 
as all the hives my father used were 
made with square box joints, many of 
them sawed off with a handsaw. These 
all came into my possession in due course 
and are still doing duty, some having 
seen forty-five years of service. 

My simple straight frames with staple 
spacers have been described so often that 
it would be out of order to describe them 
again. Iam still more strongly convinced 
of the value of eyelets in frame end-bars. 
It seems to me like a foolish waste of 
time to wire up frames without them, as 


the wires can not be kept tight when 
they are allowed to eut into the wood. 
With strong end-bars .and heavy hard 


wire threaded through eyelets and drawn 
tight you have a frame that will hold up 
any good foundation. Put Three-ply 
foundation on such a combination and 
you will get a comb fit for a king—or a 
queen—and the best colony of workers 
you ever saw. 
Making Hives from Second-Grade Lumber 
The final point I shall mention is lum 
ber for hives. Just why so many bee 
keepers demand clear pine when it is so 
expensive and seconds would do is a mys 


tery to me. Second-grade river cypress 
does very nicely for the southern bee- 
keeper, and there are other soft woods 


that will make frames if he only thinks 
so. It is true that these are not avail- 
able for large factories, but they may 
be picked up locally in small quantities 
and that is where the little saw and mo 
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who has 


There is something wonderful about 
those old cypress trees which grew in the 
southern river swamps. They are grow- 
ing there yet, but it takes time to produce 
them. Of course the swamps never freeze 
ever, so the logs can not be gotten out on 
the ice, and their use was delayed until 
systems of hauling them out with cables 
were developed; but they get them so 
big that they have to be split by blasting 
before any sawmill ean handle them. 
They are rightly called the wood eternal. 
I learned last winter of some large ones 
which had been felled during the Civil 
War back in the sixties of the last cen- 
tury and never used. They lay right there 
in the mud and water for more than sixty 
years until a beekeeper, whom I know 
personally and who seems very much like 
a truthful man, bought them from the 
farmer for a mere song, got them sawn 
into boards, and made a splendid lot of 
hive material from them. The sap wood 
had rotted away, but the rest of the log 
was as sound as any one could wish. 


save money for the beekeeper 
a mechanical turn. 


Almost three years ago the manager of 
a large lumber company in Savannah, Ga., 
told me that the visible supply of cypress 
would last them three years only. Small 
lots will doubtless be available to bee- 
keepers who go after them for a long 
time yet, just as northern beekeepers can 
go back into old cedar swamps and get 
oceasional big trees that will make hives 
and many that are all right for frames. 
Basswood is quite all right for frames as 
well. 

Georgetown, Ontario. 














Winter case complete and summer combined hive-stands and 


bottoms collected ready to be stored. 
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SPREADING THE GOSPEL OF HONEY 


“Ladies and gen- 
tlemen: This after 
noon I propose to 
handle honeybees, 
bumblebees, yellow- 


jackets, and _hor- 
nets, as well as everything else that 
stings. I shall let loose under this tent 


ten thousand bees [some timid women 
draw their wraps closer] and no one will 
be stung. I shall send a swarm up into 
the air and eall it back again by a wave 
of the hand; I shall put five thousand 
bees into a hat and put the hat, bees 
and all, upon the head of Mr. Jones—I 
mean the bald-headed man in front of me. 
I shall make the hair grow on his head 
in three minutes, and then with a large 
comb part the hair where it has not been 
parted for the last twenty years. You 
do not believe it. Just wait. I shall call 
a number of children onto the platform 
and pour bees into their hands. During 
all of this no one will be stung, not even 
Mr. Jones.” 

This is about the way I start off with 
my Redpath lectures. I do not put on any 
of these special “stunts” until near the 
close. In the meantime, while the audi- 
ence is all expectant, more or less in- 
credulous but willing to stay to see if I 
can keep my promises, I pound in the 
facts about honey as a food. To talk 
about honey at the very beginning, re- 
citing a few dry facts without something 
to start off with a bang, would only be 
wasting my breath; so I adopt the show- 
man’s trick of putting the audience into 


By E. R. Root 


Holding the Attention of Redpath Chau- 
tauqua Audiences by Spectacular Stunts 
with Live Bees and Other Tricks 


a state of curiosity 
or expectation, not 
to say a state of in- 
credulity. Those who 
come thinking that 
they may leave be- 
fore the lecture is over will be sure 
to stay, and they do. In proof of this, see 
what one of the superintendents of the 
Chautauqua said: 

Brockport, N. Y., Sept. 28, 


1927. 


Mr. E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
Dear Mr. Root: I want to say that the after 
noon of the second day (your afternoon) was 


an agreeable surprise to many of our audiences. 
I heard people say time and again that they had 
come not expecting to stay the whole time, as 
they did not think that a lecture on bees could 
be very interesting, but that they found that, 
with the demonstration, they had stayed longer 
than any other afternoon of the entire week. 
Very truly yours, 

H. J. Lathrop. 

I will not take the space here to recite 
the honey part of my lecture—how good 
it is, why it goes further than sugar, why 
it is relatively cheaper, why it is an anti- 
septic, because these facts have been re 
cited in these pages before. But, having 
gotten my audience into a state of good 
humor, perhaps poking fun at Mr. Jones, 
the man with the least hair upon his head 
in town, they will listen carefully to all 
I say until I get through the serious part 
of my story. 

Then, while the audience is still -ex- 
pecting a thrill, I take up a few facts 
about bee-behavior, comparing bees to 


the human family, and during the last 
twenty minutes give the live-bee demon- 
strations, taking in bumblebees, yellow- 














Fig. 1.—The Chautauqua tent in which Mr. 


Root gave 


his lectures and live-bee demonstrations. 


This tent will hold two thousand people, representing the very cream of society, people who are 
willing to be taught. 
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jackets, and hornets, if I can get them. 
I compare the bee community to the hu- 
man community, showing how bees in 
many respects are much like folks that 
are temperamental. Am I able to accom- 
plish everything that I promise? Yes, 
even to making hair grow upon the head 











Fig. 2 The little hive is given a location out- 
side the tent two hours before the performance. 


of Mr. Jones. If you do not believe it, 
look at Fig. 4 and you will be convinced. 

The little hive of bees which I carry 
with me containing from ten to twelve 
thousand bees, is placed upon a table 
outside of the tent. One or two frames 
of bees are taken from this and carried 
into the tent and all the bees that fly out 
in the tent will go outdoors and finally 
back into their box. The homing instinct 
is so strong that if the bees are placed 
outside of the tent on a table a couple 
of hours before the lecture and demon- 
stration are given, all the flying bees will 
go back home. The bees, of course, will 
go to the light. When outdoors they 
learn to hunt their box and in two hours 
after the lecture they are all back with 
out the loss of a bee, or the loss of even 
a sting. 

No cage of any kind is used on the 
platform, and it is not necessary, provid 
ing the bees are set out a couple of hours 
before the lecture. No matter how many 
bees are flying around on the stage, they 
will soon go back to their home. 
Handling Bumblebees, Yellow-Jackets, 

and Hornets 

Do I play with bumblebees, yellow- 
jackets, and hornets? I certainly do. 
Among a couple of hundred boys there 
may be one who knows where some of 
these stingers can be located, and that is 
where we go after the second lecture. I 
have had as high as two hundred children 
and some adults follow me out to a hor 
nets’ nest. One man, for example, said 
that no one could handle the giant hor- 
nets in his garage, and he was sure [ 
could not. I convinced him and the crowd 
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that I could, by taking the nest to pieces, 
the hornets playing all around me, and 
no one was stung. On one occasion I took 
down a nest of hornets thirty feet in the 
air before about eight hundred of the 
Chautauqua people. See Fig. 5. 

The fact that bumblebees, yellow- 
jackets, hornets, and honeybees can be 
handled by the same method suggests the 
common ancestry of the insects. My meth- 
od of handling them is by the judicious 
use of smoke with an ordinary bee- 
smoker. Smoke is blown into the entrance 














Fig. 3.—One of Mr. Root’s ‘‘stants’’ in han 
dling live bees. About two thousand bees are 
poured over the head and shoulders from the 
hat shown in his hand and he never gets stung. 


of the nest. When most of the hornets are 
out, the nest is then taken down and 
pulled to pieces like a loaf of bread. 

Pounding Home the Use of Honey 

In all of this I am using the live-bee 
“stunts” as a means to an end, which is 
to educate the public to use honey, and, 
what is equally important, that real bee 
honey is now produced in large quantities 
and shipped in carloads. I explain quite 
fully how all of this is done by means of 
charts and large photographs. While I 
am talking about honey I take occasion 
to show that the excessive consumption 
of granulated white sugar and white 
bread is probably responsible for some of 
the diseases of civilization. 

After completing the demonstrations I 
announce that there will be a supplemen- 
tary lecture on how to live a hundred 
years on natural foods, including honey 
and coarsely ground grain. I show, in 
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this supplementary lecture, that one cat 
not only prolong his life, but get a whole 
breakfast, all that one ought to eat, for 
one whole cent. This is followed by a 
statement about honey for cooking. I 
then give the housewife a chance to see 
and taste some good local honey right 
there on the spot. 

Beekeepers Should Give Similar Talks 

and Demonstrations 

There is no reason why many beekeep 

ers can not do the same things that I 








Fig. 4.—This represents a typical Mr. Jones, a 
baid-headed man on whom a hat full of bees 
has been placed. The hat is placed upon the head 
for a couple of minutes. The bees crawl down 
upon the scalp and from a distance it looks 
very much as if hair had grown over the bald 
spot. Mr. Jones rarely gets stung. The average 
beekeeper is advised not to try this ‘‘stunt,’’ 
unless he knows his man. The party in this case 
was Mr. Dorbin, head of the Play Company, at 
night. He did this day after day and was stung 
only once, and that was because he had failed 
to let the hat down upon his head just right. 
Mr. Dorbin is not a beekeper, never owned a 
bee and never expected to, but he had confidence 
in Mr. Root. While the bees were upon his head 
the so-called hair was parted in the middle or 
at one side with a big comb. If one knows how 
to do the trick, the wearer of the ‘‘false hair’’ 
will not be stung. 


do in their own localities, especially 
those who have the “gift of gab.” I have 
before told how it is possible to handle 
live bees before public audiences without 
any one’s getting stung. The fact that I 
have been able to do this day after day 
for four different seasons of Chautauqua 
and before an aggregate of nearly a mil- 
lion people, has had, as some of my 
friends feel, a very important influence 
in showing to the housewife that honey 
is not adulterated, that it is a pure health 
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sweet; and, because of its flavor, is rela- 
tively cheap. 

Read here what Mr. Cary says: 

Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 26, 1927. 
Mr. E. R. Root, 
President, The A. I. Root Co., 
Medina, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Root:—A lot of the beekeepers are 
getting discouraged and going out of the busi- 
ness, but right now honey seems to be selling 
better than it has in the past four or five 
years, and we are looking confidently forward 
for better times. A lot of this is due to your 
wonderful talks to the public on honey and I 
have seen and talked to many beekeepers who 
had heard you at the different Chautauqua 
meetings and they all think you are doing won- 
derful work for the beekeeping industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. Cary. 
I hope that some of our beekee ping 

















Fig. 5.—Mr. Root is here taking down a swarm 
of giant hornets that had built a nest under the 
eaves of an outside stairway to the schoolhouse. 
friends, however, will join me in using 
this method of educating the housewife 
to the wholesomeness of honey. Speak 
before church clubs, Rotary Clubs, Ki- 
wanis Clubs, or any other organizations, 
and you will be surprised to sce how you 
can boost the sale of your honey. 

In conclusion, it is a pleasure for me 
to say that the Chautauqua is one of the 
most powerful and effective agencies for 
good. It reaches the cream of society 

-the very people whose influence reaches 
out through the whole community. If you 
wish to know more about it, write to 
Redpath Chautauqua, Kimball Building, 
Chicago, Illinois; Columbus, Ohio; or 
White Plains, New York. If your town 
does not have it, better get it. 
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THE FIVE-GALLON CAN 


As a_ container 
for honey, the five- 
gallon can, or sixty- 
pound tin as it is 
often termed by 
honey producers, 
has a practical and well-defined function 
to perform. As a retail package, how- 
ever, it is in most cases a detriment 
rather than a help to the industry, and 
the writer’s experiences, which have led 
him to adopt this belief, may offer some 
food for argument upon this point. 

In selling any commodity (and honey 
is no exception to the general "ulc) econ- 
omy of time and labor urges that as large 
a quantity as possible be disposed of at 
one time. This impulse, stimulated by the 
grocer’s desire to save the packing ex- 
penses and the cost of containers, has 
eaused the sale of five gallons of honey 
to grocers to offer considerable tempta- 
tion to honey salesmen. The practice has 
been lauded upon occasions through the 
columns of beekeeping publications. Un- 
doubtedly it has its advantages, but over 
a period of time the writer has found 
only one or two isolated cases where it 
has not proved a detriment to the regular 
and consistent sale of honey. 


Grocer Tries Bottling Honey 

average grocer knows but little 
about honey. He cares less. Today is a 
day of price appeal, and the grocer 
spares no effort to get his lines across to 
the public as cheaply as possible. Com- 
petition demands this, and competition is 
a hard master. By buying honey “in 
bulk” and filling bottles, pails, jars, and 
even cardboard containers in spare time, 
the grocer can put honey before the pub- 
lie cheaper, and yet make more for him- 
self than can his competitor across the 
street who handles it in the regulation 
package carrying the brand of some 
packer or wholesale grocery house. 

The first difficulty that meets the gro- 
cer who buys honey in the five-gallon can 
is that of filling the small containers. 
After work or when business is slack, he 
assembles his jars in the back room and 
starts the filling process. Cold honey, as 
all beekeepers know, does not pour easily 
nor can its progress be readily controlled. 
Wasted honey, sticky jars, and a messy 
floor or table result. The next problem 
is that of making the packages attractive. 
Variation in size, lack of labels, and 
often the use of jars made of green glass, 
do much to mar the appeal of display. 

After the contents of one can has been 
bottled and sold, the grocer purchases an- 
other, which in many cases contains a 
honey of entirely different color and fla- 


The 


By Natt N. Dodge 


Why This Popular Container for Honey 
Should Not be Used as a 
Retail Package 


vor than did the 
first. Customers are 
lost through the 


change. By the time 
the third can is pro- 
cured, the falling-off 
of demand through the loss of honey cus 
tomers, coupled with the coming of warm. 
er weather, so slows up the movement of 
honey that that which has been put into 
small containers begins to granulate. The 
grocer does not know the cause of this, 
and many of his customers think that 
the honey has spoiled. Finally that which 
is left in the five-gallon can granulates 
solid, the grocer digs a little out with his 
knife, and gives up in disgust, having 
killed his trade in honey and made his 
store, once a channel for the flow of hon 
ey to the consumer, now a closed gateway. 
The grocer will buy no more honey from 
any one because he “still has some on 














The first difficulty the grocer meets is filling 
the small containers. 


hand.” The writer has seen this thing oe 
cur so many times that it has become a 
classic to him. 

Larger Package Reduces Consumption 

In the case of the gonsumer the matter 
takes a little different turn, although the 
result is the same. A family is a regular 
user of honey, and the beekeeper persuades 
the good wife that by purchasing a five- 
gallon can she can save considerable mon- 
ey. The sale is made, and for a time the 
very fact of abundance stimulates use. 
New recipes are tried; honey is sprea‘l 
lavishly. But the family finds itself 
gradually becoming tired of so much hon 
ey. It becomes an old story. The half-can 
reposing in the basement gives the mem- 
bers of the family a sense of being gorg- 
ed. Less and less is used in the kitchen 
and on the table. At length the remain 
der granulates. Perhaps the housewife 
thinks that it has spoiled and throws it 
all into the garbage can; perhaps she 
knows how to reliquefy it, but fails to 
“get around to doing it.” In all events 
the can is never emptied, and in the end 
less honey is consumed by the family than 
would have been had they continued buy- 
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ing five-pound pails at regular intervals, 
such that each pail was consumed before 
it began to surfeit, and the next one pur- 
chased when the desire for honey again 
became apparent. 

Where 60-pound Can is Most Useful 

As a container to facilitate shipping 
and liquefying for bottling, the five-gal 
lan can is most practical. As a package 
for use by bakers, candy-makers, and the 
like, who use large quantities of honey 
in the manufacture of their products, the 
five-gallon can has no equal; but as a 
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unit of distribution to the retail grocer 
or to the actual private consumer, the 
sixty-pound tin has no place, and except 
in most unusual instances, such as large 
groceries with buyers thoroughly familiar 
with honey both as to quality and the 
packing of the commodity, or to fami- 
lies which uses honey through the orders 
of a physician, the writer believes that 
beekeepers and the honey industry in gen 
eral would profit if this size of container 
were never used. 
Seattle, Washington. 
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ROMANCE OF THE HONEYBEE 


We, as_ beekeep- 
ers, who are famil- 
iar with the wonder- 
ful habits of the 
bee, fail to remem- 
ber that the layman 
knows little about this most wonderful of 
all insects. Therefore we should make it 
a point to give talks concerning the hon- 
eybee whenever opportunity offers. I have 
given many talks along the line of the 
things contained in this article to church 
organizations, women’s clubs, Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, and Lions’ Clubs, and to schools. 
Great interest is always manifest. In clos 
ing, it is well to describe how the bees 
make honey and how delicious and health- 
ful it is. In this way honey is given a 
boost. 

The Bee Family 

In a normal colony, during the summer 
there are three kinds of bees—the queen, 
the drones, and workers.’ The queen does 
little except to lay eggs. As she lays as 
high as three thousand eggs in a day and 
possibly as high as four thousand, it 
would appear that this is enough for her 
to do. There are other insects that lay 
more eggs in a day, but it is doubtful if 
any lays as many eggs in a year as a 
queen bee. The queen is the real mother 
of the bees in the colony, but the workers 
are foster mothers of all bees, including 
the young queens, as they supply all of 
the food for the young. This food is com- 
monly known as “royal jelly,” but one 


By Jay Smith er spes 

Some Wonderful Things of the Honey- as “milk.” I like 
bee Colony Not Universally 
Known both workers and 


writer speaks of it 


this last term bet- 
ter, for it is fed to 


drones as well as to 
the queen larvae. 

The queen has been spoken of as the 
fully developed bee, and the worker as 
an undeveloped bee. I believe this is an 
erroneous idea, as the worker is as much 
of a female and does as much work in 
rearing the young, if not more, than the 
queen. The queen is developed for lay- 
ing eggs, while the wroker is not, yet the 
worker has organs which the queen does 
not possess, such as pollen baskets and, 
more important, the glands that secrete 
the larval food, which is the milk for the 
larvae. These glands correspond to the 
udder in the cow. So, instead of saying 
the queen is more fully developed than 
the worker, it would be more correct to 
say that both are equally developed, but 
along different lines. 

Nature has displayed great wisdom in 
the bee. To rear enough bees to gather 
the harvest and to supply enough to make 
up for the natural death rate and replace 
the bees that are killed by accident and 
caught by their enemies is such a large 
task that if left to the queen or a single 
bee, the task would be impossible. So 
nature made the queen to lay the eggs 
and the workers to nurse and “bring up” 
the voung, thereby taking the responsibil- 
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ity of bringing up this large family from 
the shoulders of “Mother.” 

The drone is a male and has but one 
office to perform, that of fertilizing the 
queen. The drone does not gather pollen 
or nectar or perform any work of the 
hive. He has been known in the past as 
a worthless lazy fellow. In stating this 
to a class of teachers, a lady asked: “Isn’t 

this rather character- 

“A istic of the male 
. sex?” I replied, “Pos- 

= ssibly, but still there 
mn are two sides to this 

. question. The drone 
has no father; and, if 
he is an_ idolent 
: @)) “ thing, he must in- 

L herit all of his short- 
comings from his mother. The worker bee 
is very industrious and quite different 
from the drone, but as the worker and 
drone have the same mother, it stands to 
reason that the worker inherits all of her 
energy from her father!” However, this 
is a question for philosophers to debate. 

The queen has the science of sex-con- 
trol down to a fine point and can lay eggs 
that produce a male or female at will. 
This is one of the most wonderful fea- 
tures in bee life. Just how she is able to 
do this is not known, but a normal queen 
does it and never makes a mistake. She 
lays eggs that will produce workers in 
the small worker cells, and eggs that 
will produce male bees in the larger drone 
eclls. The same egg that produces a 
worker will also produce a queen provided 
the larva has the proper food. The egg 
that produces the male is a non-fertile 
egg, and therefore a queen that has never 
been fertilized ean lay eggs, but they 
produce males only. Some interesting com- 
plications arise from this fact. Say, for 
instance, a yellow Italian queen mates 
with a black drone. Her drones will be 
no relation to the father of the workers. 
yet the drones and workers are full 
brothers and sisters, although one is full 
blooded Italian and the other is half Ital- 
ian and half black! 


Bee Milk 


Those who have made a study of the 
subject say that the food of the worker 
larvae and the queen is the same up to 
three days after hatching from the egg. 
After this time the food of the worker 
larva is changed. It then receives pollen 
and honey and the amount of food given 
is less. The food of the queen larva is 
the same throughout her larval life, which 
is about five days. This being true, it 
would appear that the only difference in 
the rearing of a queen and the worker is 
a difference of food for only two days. 
Personally, I believe that the food is 
changed continually as the larva grows, 
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but his may be in the amount of water 
the royal jelly, or milk, contains. The 
reason why I believe this to be true is 
that, in queen-rearing, I have found that 
the larval food given to a queen larva 
four days old will not be accepted by a 
larva one day old. Upon numerous oceca- 
sions I have carefully lifted out queen 
larvae just before the time for them to be 
sealed, and substituted larvae about one 
day old. The bees were slow to accept the 
larvae and would remove a large per cent 
of them. Those accepted were given fresh 
milk much thinner than that already in 
the cell. Some of the queens thus reared 
proved inferior and laid a large per cent 
of drone eggs. 

Let us consider for a moment what 
magical food this is that can work such a 
miracle when fed to larvae. This food has 
been found to be very rich in vitamins. 





It must be so from the way it causes the 
larva to grow. It has been found that, 
after hatching from the egg, the larva at 
five days old has increased in weight two 
thousand five hundred times. As far as is 
known, this is the most rapid growth of 
anything in the insect or animal families. 
To better understand this, let us imagine 
a human baby to grow as rapidly. If the 
baby weighed ten pounds at birth, in five 
days it would weigh twelve and one-half 
_ That would be “some baby”—and 

I don’t mean “may be.” 

In another respect this food is still 
more wonderful in the manner in which 
it causes a change in the anatomy of the 
queen. If queen and worker are fed the 
same food up to three days, and this same 
food is given to the queen larva till the 
cell is sealed, then the queen receives a 
different food than the worker for only 
two days. But what a change this two 
days’ feeding has caused! The queen is 
larger and her generative organs are de- 
veloped so that she can mate and lay 
eggs that will produce female bees. Her 
nature has been completely changed from 
a worker. She has a sting, but it is curved 
instead of being straight like the sting of 
a worker. Two days of different food 
made her sting curved. Some have said 
that, since she is given more of this milk, 
she is more fully developed than a work- 
er. She is more fully developed in some 
respects and not so fully developed in 
others. The queen secretes less poison 
than a worker, her pollen baskets are not 
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developed as in the worker, and some of 
the glands that produce milk are not de- 
veloped as in the worker. Neither are her 
wax-pockets developed. So the two days’ 
food retards development in some re- 
spects and hastens it in others. 

If a larva in a worker cell is fed more 
of this larval food than its regular allow- 
ance, it will take on slightly the charac- 
ter of a queen. It will be a worker in 
appearance except the abdomen, which 
is no larger than that of a worker, yet is 
shaped like that of a queen and is also 
the color of the queen. Such bees never 
mate and become real queens. Sometimes 
they come up missing about mating time, 
and sometimes they remain in the hive 
and behave much like workers. I have 
never been able to ascertain whether 
they go to the fields or do any work of 
the hive. I have seen bees in all stages 
between workers and fully developed 
queens, and this development depended 
upon how much of this magical milk the 
larvae received. As this milk is such a 
wonderful growth producer, it would be 
interesting to see if it is also suitable for 
human beings. It might be discovered that 
it would work wonders as a food for un- 
der-developed children. 


The Queen 

The queen larva is fed till the cell is 
capped over, which is about five days, or 
sometimes nearly six. After being sealed 
for about eight days the queen gnaws her 
way out. She is fed by the workers and 
also helps herself to honey. If there is 
any royal jelly left in the cell from which 
she emerged, she eats that. Just what 
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change takes place after the queen 
emerges and before she takes her mating 
flight, I do not know; but she becomes 
strong and more active, showing she has 
become more mature. When three or 
four days old she frequently takes a 
short flight. She is very careful to ob- 
serve where she came from, and as she 
flies she circles around many times and 
closely inspects all objects near by. When 
she comes back she repeats this perform- 
ance, making sure to get into her own 
colony. She flies out frequently after 
this and soon comes back with the drone 








Queen ™ Drone 








Worker 





Members of the bee family nearly natural size. 


organs attached, showing she has mated. 

Her age at mating varies. Frequently 
a queen mates when five days old. In a 
few cases, I believed at the time, they 
mated at four days; but from 
quent observation I am inelined to be 
lieve that in these cases some other queen 
got into the colony in place of the one 
originally there. Seven days is the aver- 
age, in my judgment. Few queens mate 
after ten days when conditions are fa 
vorable. I believe that, in case a queen 


subse 








If a human baby should grow as fast as a baby bee it would weigh about 12% tons at the end of 
five days after birth, 
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is normal, she will mate in less than ten 
days. However, sometimes normal queens 
are kept in the hive on account of unfa- 
vorable weather. In a few cases I have 
known queens to mate two weeks after 
emerging. In these cases the old queens 
were superseded early in the spring and 
the weather turned cold so the young 
queens reared to take their places could 
not mate on time. 

Sometimes the queen begins to lay the 
day after mating, but more often it is 
the second day. Queens usually mate but 
once, but sometimes they mate twice; 
and in one ease, while carefully observing 
an especially fine queen, I saw her return 
three days in succession, each time with 
the drone organs attached, showing she 
had mated a short time before. No au- 
thentic case has been reported of a queen 
mating a second time after she begins to 
lay. 
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When mating, the drone organs are 
torn away and the drone immediately 
dies. Thus the wedded life of the bee 
is not all bliss, for the queen no sooner 
becomes a bride than she is a widow, and 
the drone no sooner becomes a groom than 
he is a corpse! Some have philosophised 
upon this and give the reason for the 
drone’s death as nature’s method of pre- 
venting in-breeding. Well, I have done 
some thinking along this line and I be- 
lieve there is another reason. As soon as 
the drone has mated, he probably for the 
first time realizes that he will be father 
of thousands of children, and every one 
of them females! The shock is too much 
for him. Or possibly he just realizes that 
he has a mother-in-law. 

Vincennes, Indiana. 

[In the January issue Mr. Smith will 
discuss the work carried on by the honey- 
bee colony.—Editor. ] 
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A PROFITABLE SIDE LINE 


“When I was a 
little lad, before mv 
beard was grey,” as 
the poet sings, fa- 
ther and mother 
used to take my 
brother and myself to Uncle Robert El- 
dred’s farm in southern Michigan for a 
visit. He lived in a great white house 
with an oak grove for a front yard, had 
big red barns filled with hay and grain, 
stock of all kinds, and his poultry yard 
was alive with ducks, geese, chickens, 
and turkeys. He kept the garden and 
raised all kinds of garden “sass,” from 
the lowly spud to Brussels sprouts. It was 
his boast that he had fresh fruit from the 
orchard and garden on his table the year 
around, his winter apples lasting until 
the May cherries were ripe. He was par- 
ticularly noted for his melons, his vine- 
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How a City Man Found Health, Pleas- 
ure, and Profit in Building Up a 


Suburban Honey Business eat 





yard, and his bees. 

He came from the 

old Eldred stock and 

liked good things to 

and plenty of 
them. 

It was my delight even as a child, while 
the others were romping in the grove or 
playing their games, to steal away by 
myself to the bee-yard and watch those 
tireless little workers bringing in their 
loads of nectar and pollen from the posy 
garden and clover fields. 

The most delicious meal I ever ate was 
on a hot summer day on an occasion of 
this kind. The house was full of guests 
and we “kids” had been playing hard all 
the forenoon and were hardly able to wait 
until dinner was served at high noon. 
When we had waited until we felt sure 
we would starve, Aunt Sally came out 








The apiary at the close of the first season, 
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At the close of the second season. 


with a platter of hot biscuits, a cake of 
honey, and a pitcher of cold milk from 
the milk house, and told us to help our- 
selves. Oh, what a banquet! Never was 
such honey tasted, seen, or smelled. 

For many years after I read everything 
I could get my hands on. regarding bees 
without the slightest idea that the oppor 
tunity would ever present itself to put 
into practice some of the things I had 
learned from the books and magazines. 
But hard work, worry, and the stress of 
city life finally broke my health, and | 
was compelled to move to a subdivision 
near Elgin, Ill. Here was my longed-for 
opportunity. 

Starting with Package Bees 

I purchased material for two hives, KD. 
These I assembled and painted three 
coats of white paint, inside and out. When 
they were finished I ordered five more 
and two weeks later seven two-pound 
packages of Italian bees with untested 
queens. These were installed in the hives, 
and although it was late in the season, I 
was enabled to build them up by feeding, 
to four or five frames before it became 
too cold for the bees to take down any 
more syrup. I knew that, by uniting them 
into three colonies, I could winter them 
successfully; but I had the idea that, by 


packing them according to the latest ap- 
proved methods, they would winter with 
out loss. Accordingly I fed each colony 
an extra 10-pound pail of heavy sugar 
syrup and packed them for winter 
with tarred paper and planer shavings. 

In the spring I unpacked them very 
gingerly, first noting that there was a 
very peculiar mixture on the floor of the 
hives, consisting of cappings from the 
combs, dead bees, and syrup. These colo- 
nies were so small that they were unable 
to take care of that amount of syrup and 
it had gone down through those tiny clus 
ters, taking most of the bees with it. The 
few that remained were unable to keep 
up the necessary temperature, and all had 
perished. That experiment taught me the 
valuable lesson that small colonies are a 
liability instead of an asset, and can not 
be wintered to advantage. 

Success After Starting Second Time 

I then started with a clean slate. There 
was not a live bee left in those beautiful 
hives, but the four and five frames of 
drawn combs partly filled with honey gave 
the package bees I ordered from the South 
a good start. During the winter I had built 
10 more hives with supers and frames, and 
when the seventeen packages arrived 
(about May 15) they were installed. The 








During the third season the little apiary was greatly increased, 
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How the apiary looked during the winter of 1926. 


dandelion and fruit bloom coming on 
shortly after, the bees went to work well 
and built up very rapidly. I used the 
Jay Smith method of putting the brood 
up in another hive-body with a false bot 
tom between them. When the honey flow 
started on the clover about the middle of 
June I united them and had some fair 
sized colonies. 

I purchased a hand-power extractor, 
capping melter, steam-heated uncapping 
knife, and other small tools necessary and 
hopped right into the game. I shall never 
forget the first 60-pound ean of liquid 
honey that I filled from the storage tank. 
I stopped right then and there and went 
to the house to notify my silent partner 
of our great success as honey producers. 
(I call my wife my silent partner because 
the only time she is ever silent is when 
she is asleep and not always then.) I ex 
tracted an average of 140 pounds per 
colony, or a little over a ton of white 





clover honey that season. To dispose of 
this was the next question, and this leads 
up to roadside selling. 
Entire Crop Sold at Good Prices 

We decided that we could sell from the 
stand two-pound jars at 60 cents, and five 
pound pails at $1.25 each. We tried out 
the one-pound jars, but found it was a 
mistake. The one-pounders went fast 
enough, but we sold no two-pound jars as 
leng as they lasted, so we discontinued 
one-pound jars. As a matter of fact, it 
is just as easy to sell a two-pound pack 
age as a one-pound, thus disposing of 
the honey with one-half the labor and ex- 
pense. We later added the three-pound or 
one-quart jar and the 10-pound pail st 
$1.00 and $2.25 respectively. We handle 
No. 1 and faney comb honey, and sell it 
at 35 cents, or three for $1.00. We extract 
all seconds rather than spoil our market. 
We have stuck to our prices, irrespective 
of what the other fellow got. We have al 








What to do with the first honey crop was a problem. It was solved by this sign and roadside stand, 
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ways had this nuisance of the price-cutter 
to contend with, but we use the best con- 
tainers that it is possible to get, the tall 
white glass jars and lithographed pails 
with an attractive label, and our comb 
honey is put up in cartons. 


When our honey comes from the ex- 
tractor we run it through a coarse screen 
with a fine screen below to take out all 
the larger pieces of wax, and let it settle 
in the storage tank until it is run into the 
60-pound cans for storage. When we are 
ready to bottle we heat the honey to 160° 
F., testing with a candy thermometer, 
then run it through ordinary cheese-cloth 
with a strainer below of the J 
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something of the sort, for they feel that 
an article of food handled in that way, 
while it may be all honey, may not be 
any too clean. To us pure honey means all 
honey, absolutely clean. Our extracting- 
house is painted white inside and out- 
side, and we use every means possible to 
produce our finished pro@uct in such a 
way and put it on the market in such a 
manner that it will tempt the appetite of 
those who see it. 
Distributing the Kellogg Honey Leaflet 
Brings Sales 

We have had good results from dis 

tributing the Kellogg honey leaflet, and 
4 





finest-mesh cheese-cloth 
obtainable. Honey will not 
pass through these two 
screens unless it is hot and 
not very fast then; but the 
results warrant the trouble, 
as the honey is very clear 
and beautiful in the bot- 
tles. I have never been able 
to produce enough honey to 
take care of our market, 
and will need at least two 
tons more this season than 
I have extracted. We sell 
white clover, amber, dark 
amber, and buckwheat all 
at the same price, as we do 
not agree with some of our 


good beekeeping friends 
that claim that the so-called 
dark honeys are not as 


good as clover. We find that 
the fall honey is just as 
good or better, and have 
worked up a good trade on 
the so-called dark honeys. 
We have the edge on the 
competition, as we have all 
flavors to suit the most fas- 
tidious taste. 


The Honey Shop pe ol 
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Our honey business has 
grown to such an extent 
that we found it desirable 
when we rebuilt our house, to put in a 
honey store which we call “Honey Shop,” 
where we sell honey and honey products 
exclusively. We make and sell honey jelly, 
honey cookies, honey cake, honey candy, 
Beeman’s chewing gum, and in time will 
doubtless add honey-cured hams and ba- 
con. It has been our experience that peo- 
ple will pay a first-class price for a first- 
class article of food, but it must be a 
first-class article in every respect. We 
have customers who drive 30 miles to get 
our honey, though they pass by stands 
that sell honey in blue-glass fruit jars 
or stand their jars in rows on top of the 
fence or set it out on a dirty old box or 


Increasing sales made it 
The silent partner who is not always silent. 


necessary to build the honey shop. 
we try to educate customers to use honey 
for cooking. We wholesale to the grocers 
in one-pound bottles only, and we label 
the bottles with our label. By doing so 
we do not go into competition with his 
trade. We sell the one-pound bottles in 
less than case lots at 25 cents each, and 
they retail at 35 cents. I figure that, if I 
accepted anything less than the prices 
named, I would not be getting paid for 
the stings. I neglected to state that I 
work in Chicago, and my accomplishments 
with bees and honey have been done in 
my spare time. 
Ontarioville, Il. 
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Hee FROM THE FIELD OF EXPERIENCE 








KEEP OUT ACARINE DISEASE 


American-Bred Bees Fall Easy Prey to This De- 
structive Malady 


Referring to American legislation 
against the import of bees, Mr. Phillips 
is quite right in saying that “it will be 
a sorry day for American beekeeping if 
at any time these bars are lowered.” Per- 
haps British beekepers can realize it more 
than he does himself. Acarine disease 
would undoubtedly play havoc with the 
line-bred bees of America. 

In September, 1926, I introduced two 


Italian queens which I received direct 
from America. Both were accepted. On 
Feb. 5 the workers from both these 


eclonies were crawling, more so than the 
darker-eolored Carniolan crosses of which 
the stocks consisted before the introduc- 
tion. I sent some of the American bees to 
Mr. J. A. Claxton to be examined and he 
reports them “in an advanced stage of 
acarine infeetion.” 

I can think of only two theories to ae- 
ecunt for Britain’s being overrun with 
acarine disease. Either the constitution 
of our old British bee was disorganized 
by being intercrossed with the imported 
continenttal varieties, thus rendering it 
less resistant to the parasitic mite which 
had always preyed upon it, or the mite 


was imported from the continent, and 
the British bee, having been free from 


its attack for many generations, had be- 
come unadapted to resist it. I think the 
latter theory is more likely to be the cor 
rect one, though probably both operated. 
The bees we now find to resist the mite 
best are the pure continental races. I am 
sure that, if the mite once got established 
in America, beekeepers there would suf 
fer as we have done. T. T. Taylor. 
severley, England. 
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MAKING CANDY FOR WINTER FEED 


Uniform Results ‘Obtained by Using a Candy 
Thermometer 

I do not recollect ever having seen di- 
rections for making bee candy by using 
a candy thermometer, and every beekeep- 
er who retails any extracted honey 
should have such an instrument. The 
usual directions are to boil till the candy 
crackles between the teeth. This means 
test after test with the usual result that 
it is too hard or too soft, or possibly 
scorched. 


I have found the best way is to take 
two parts of sugar to one part water. 


Then get a piece of sheet asbestos about 
the thickness of a silver dollar and place 
it under a granite kettle. This will cause 
boiling over the whole surface of the 
liquid and it is practically impossible to 
scorch the candy. Keep stirring occasion- 
ally to prevent crusting around kettle 
while boiling. Boil till the thermometer 
shows 240°. Pour into oblong deep tins 
that can be purchased in 5 and 10 cent 
stores. This will give candy of the right 
consistency and with a moisture content 
of less than 15 per cent. 

The boiling can be done very rapidly. 
One can keep two or three kettles going 
at one time, alternating the different ket- 
tles as to time so one thermometer is 
enough. 

I consider candy the ideal winter feed, 
and one gets the full benefit of his sugar, 
as none goes into wax for capping, as 
when syrup is fed early in the fall. It 
costs money to make wax from liquid 
feed. 

By laying candy on top of frames it is 
right where the bees want it during cold 
weather. In packing a gallon of syrup 
over bees in winter—and it matters not 
how well packed—a change of tempera- 
ture will cause the syrup to run down on 
the cluster and cause misery to the bees. 

In the future I will feed only in this 
way. Bees have no water to evaporate, 
and there is no danger of a cold spell’s 
coming and stopping taking down syrup. 
There is no waste of syrup by expansion 
during the day and syrup running out of 
the hive, causing robbing. 

Lewiston, N. Y. J. C. Brasser. 

ees & = 
NEW WAY TO{STERILIZE°COMBS 


Alcohol-Formalin Method Requires Only Small 
Amount of Solution 


I am giving 16 hive-bodies filled with 
diseased combs a treatment of formalin 
vapor. By causing a vapor to condense it 
becomes a liquid and does the work of a 


liquid. Any procedure which will cause 
aleohol formalin to condense on the 
eombs will sterilize them if continued 


long enough. The method I am using is 
as follows: 

Our tank is 8 feet long, 2 feet wide, 
and 2 feet high. Two rails are placed in 
the bottom of the tank, the hive-bodies 
are piled two high on the rails, and then 
a gallon of formaldehyde from the drug 
store and a gallon of alcohol from the 
filling station are added. A small incuba- 
tor lamp is then placed under the tank to 
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give a little higher temperature to the 
tank-bottom than to any other part. This 
causes the alcohol and formalin to vapor- 
ize; then, because the combs are cold, 
this vapor condenses on them. At night 
the lamp is turned out and the whole 
business is allowed to cool off. Any vapor 
condensing on the sides of the tank 
drains down to the bottom of the tank. 
The next morning the lamp is lighted 
again and the warm vapor rising from 
the tank-bottom condenses on any thing 
that has a lower temperature; and the 
combs, being cold, get a good wetting 
with the alcohol-formalin. 

I do not know what is used to denature 
the aleohol obtained from filling stations, 
but it can not get on to the combs until 
it vaporizes, and if it vaporizes to get on, 
it will get off by the same process as soon 
as the combs are exposed to the air. The 
alcohol content of the Hutzelman solu- 
tion is too great to give best results by 
the vapor treatment, but by mixing it 
with an equal amount of formalin it is 
all right for this method. 

Just how long it will take to sterilize 
the combs by the vapor method we can 
tell only by experimenting. I think one 
week will do the work. The tank must 
be allowed to cool every night. 

The tank must be air-tight. This can be 
accomplished by having the lower edges 
of the cover dipping into a trough around 
the upper edges of the tank, the trough 
being filled with oil. A. V. Small. 

Augusta, Kansas. 
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NECTAR SOURCES IN LOUISIANA 
A Great Variety of Honey Plants and a Long 


ason 
We fare just writing the prologue to 
our bee work in this county. Three years 
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ago there was only one man with modern 
hives, and he had but six. Today there 
are more than 200 such hives here, 
150 of which are owned by five men, all 
of whom are on the road toward com- 
mercial bee work. 


Pasturage is unlimited. White clover 
grows everywhere. It started to bloom 
last year on December 15, with the bees 
working on it almost from the first day. 
Our river battures are covered with wil- 
low which gives a good honey flow every 
year, to be followed by tupelo, black gum, 
honey locust, button-wood, dogwood, pep 
per-vine, gallberry, goldenrod, thorough 
wort, and a host of others too numerous 
to mention. On an average, bees will 
gather some honey every month of the 
year. 

In some sections we are troubled with 
the Argentine ant, and the hives in the 
picture show the inverted pan protection, 
which is being recommended by our spe- 
cialist in bee culture, Mr. E. C. Davis. 
This works finely, and the apiary illus- 
trated paid $200.00 profit from a start of 
14 eolonies in 1926, besides making in- 
crease to thirty. 

Most of our honey grades light amber 
to amber. This is not a serious fault in 
this market, as our trade revels in the 
fine flavor of this honey made from so 
many different nectars. In fact, the 
darker honey is preferred. One of my 
customers in Baton Rouge was short and 
ordered a supply from New Orleans. He 
was sent a few cases of beautiful light- 
colored honey. He came right back for 
more of mine, with the remark that he 
could not sell that “stuff,’ and I felt 
sorry for the white-honey producers. 

Bee-club work is being done by twenty- 
two boys, and is growing in popularity. 
These boys seem to give more attention 











Apiary in Louisiana protected from Argentine ants by inverted pans at top of supporting blocks. 
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to their work than do the members of 
any other phase of the club work. They 
study their subject, and most of them 
are able to make interesting talks con- 
cerning their work at the club meetings. 

Gee culture is being pushed by the 
county agent; and, with a healthy growt! 
of the work now started, this parish will 
produce $25,000 worth of honey and bees 
per year within a short time. 

Luling, La. Geo. W. Bohne. 
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A TYPICAL SMALL APIARY 


Successful Operation of Few Colonies in Con- 
nection with Farm Work 


About twenty-five years ago we bought 
one colony of bees which we worked for 
comb honey. The bees swarmed a good 
deal, so we got increase that way until 
we have been having for a number of 
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SELLING HONEY TO BUSINESS MEN 


Advantage of Special Appeals Directed to Dif- 
ferent Classes 





An important point that beekeepers 
often overlook is the advantage of con- 
centrating on a specific class of prospects, 
individualizing the appeals in such a 
way that these prospects are sure to be 
impressed and will want your product. 
Take business men, for instance. What 
honey producer has ever concentrated on 
this select class of prospects? Have any 
advertisements been prepared to win 
their attention so that they simply will 
want to buy? 

Possibilities are open not alone in ad- 
vertising, of course. When some assistant 
covers a given territory (and it can be 
in the smallest community), if he bids 
for the attention of the business men, 


The 


some desirable honey sales result. 





Apiary of Mrs. S. Jackson, Waseka, Minn. 


There are thousands of little apiaries like this in 


this country. 


years an average of fifteen colonies, with 
which we have very good success. 

During late years we have operated for 
extracted honey, always being sure to 
give plenty of supers in time for the 
honey flow. By giving plenty of room 
swarming is prevented. 

The average yield per colony this year 
was one hundred pounds, the largest yield 
being two hundred fifty pounds. We put 
the honey into clear-glass pint jars and 
five-pound pails, and market it through 
grocery stores and direct to consumers. 

We operate our bees in connection with 
poultry-raising and farming on a small 
scale, having forty-one acres of very good 
land. I started by helping my husband 
care for the bees, and learned to like the 
work so well that I do most of it alone 
now. Mrs. S. Jackson. 

Waseka, Minn. 


business man may be rushed and busy as 
can be, but there is no reason why he 
shouldn’t find time to provide himseif 
with a pail of honey for his wife and 
children—perhaps also for grandmother, 
grandfather, or for some other relative or 
friend. 

The honey producer can secure select 
lists of these particular prospects from 
the telephone book. He might add the 
nature of the prospects’s business along 
with the name, so when occasion prompts 
he can drop a few words that especially 
interest the individual prospect and thus 
be certain to win a hearing. The more 
personal the appeal, the more effective it 
is. 

Business men oftentimes are harried 
and worried, to the extent that health 
suffers. Many of them do not think 
enough of their health. The beekeeper 
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could render an appreciable service to 
these, so that in the end additional honey 
sales would result. He should stress the 
importance of good honey. Trials should 
be urged. Where disinclination is mani- 
fested, samples should help. What can 
be done with business men can be done 
with other classes. There are stenogra- 
phers, bankers, merchants, athletes (are 
there not good reasons why athletes 
should use more honey?), high-school 
boys and girls, college people, doctors, 
and lawyers. Each class suggests a host 
of possibilities. The beekeeper could 
have various kinds of matter printed 
for the attention of these special classes. 
If an appeal to the doctor should fall 
into the hands a@f another class, its object 
would not be nullified. 

Special appeals have their purposes. 
For one thing, they get attention where 
the ordinary message or sales-approach 
may not. Because attention is riveted 
on a certain class and on a sound argu- 
ment, the results on the whole are more 
profitable. Frank V. Faulhaber. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


or A a 
PLANS FOR THE COMING SEASON 


Also a Few Things Beekeepers Know About 
Themselves and Their Business 


Summer is glorious, but winter brings 
dreams of the future. One can enjoy 
the open hearth, watching the flames con- 
sume themselves, and again garner the 
past season’s crops. The joy and anxiety 
are lived again. The past season’s mis- 
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takes in bee-management are always easy 
to rectify during winter evenings. It is 
a time of resolution, when all the gods 
are sworn by never to make the same er- 
rors again. 

Yes, next season I shall have better 
queens. My equipment will be enlarged 
to at least seven supers for each colony. 
Foundation, too, will be at hand—plenty 
of it, and the new hives will be ready. 
Shipping-cases will all be nailed, and 
stored in a convenient place and kept 
clean. Should next season be a good one, 
I will be ready, because I know the bees 
will do their part if I have done mine. 
Yes, it rained this fall, and the prospects 
are promising. Will 25,000 sections be 
enough for 200 colonies? No! Will 30,000? 
No! So to be sure and not get caught, 
35,000 will be ready by spring. What a 
feeling of satisfaction to see them all 
neat and clean when wanted, and painted 
with paraffin, too! 

I feel a little sorry for the keeper of 
bees. He is accused of everything from 
being a poor marketer to a poorer man- 
ager. I have sworn, when I attend our 
convention this winter to plead his cause, 
to defend him with all the brain and wit 
I possess. To be sure, a beekeeper is 
more or less a failure; but as he looks 
about him he is not alone. There he sits, 
listening to professional speakers, telling 
him all his faults. He is becoming aware 
of the fact that most of the talk is not 
quite true. That big hives are as good as 
little ones, and little ones are as good as 
big ones has been proven to his satisfac 
tion. He knows it isn’t the hive as much 
as the management. He knows it takes 
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Miss Jennie Matzke, DePere, Wisconsin, at work among her skyscrapers. 
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good beekeeping to get a fair crop in a 
poor season. He knows a two-year-old 
is as good as a yearling. He knows a 
yearling will swarm as quickly as a two- 
year-old—-yes, a little quicker; yet he is 
told his best bet is the yearling. He 
knows that talking bees and equipment 
and producing crops of honey are miles 
apart. He knows that to produce a mar- 
ketable crop of comb honey requires skill 
and judgment. He knows comb honey is 
not a crop that can be handled interna- 
tionally. He knows it doesn’t lend itself 
to mass production. That his association 
is at a standstill is quite true. The foul 
brood discussions bore him. He knows 
that, after all, every good beeman is his 
own inspector. The state treasury is not 
a cure for American foul brood. Govern- 
ment money should be spent for research 
only. He knows that the beekeeper who 
can’t cure his own foul brood won’t keep 
bees long. He should know that 20 parts 
rain water and one part formalin will, 
in five days, disinfect brood combs when 
every cell of honey has been removed be- 
fore submerging them. The truth has not 
all been told. 

He knows that there is a fair living to 
be made from 200 colonies, and every 
few years more. To be sure, there are 
professions which are more remunerative, 
but a few trips in early spring to out- 
yards more than balance that. The fe- 
verish preparation of the bees for the 
possible oncoming crop should make even 
a sluggard ashamed of his conduct of life. 
Yes, some of us think the business is go- 
ing to the junk yard, but the bees don’t 
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think so—in fact, they seem to know it 
is not. 

Let us remain true and steadfast, and 
see things through. Down deep in our 
hearts some of us know we are getting 
all we are worth. Yes, we need leaders 
to organize us. We will follow real lead- 
ers to the bitter end—leaders that are 
real beekeepers; men that know every 
detail of the art-—not only know it, but 
can perform it. Yes, beekeepers have 
their faults, but the business is now past 
ihe war inflation period, and the best 
ones will win; skill and honey flows will 
count now. Real beekeeping is being test- 
ed. Quality is again a factor. 

Paris, Ill. Chas. Kruse. 


— A ae, 
THE SILVER LINING APPEARS 


Many Forces Now at Work to Bring Honey Be- 
fore the Public 


To those who have viewed with alarm 
the seeming failure of honey consump- 
tion to keep pace with honey production, 
and who have at times criticized the bee 
journals and certain organizations for 
what they considered a boost for the pro- 
duction of honey out of proportion to the 
efforts made to stimulate the use of honey 
and increase its sale, there comes a gleam 
of hope and encouragement. 

With the campaign of the Kellogg 
Company, directing public attention to 
the value of honey as a health food, now 
in full swing; with the Food Department 
under the management of Malitta D. 
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Dr. C. H. English, whose name is familiar to American beekeepers as ar. ardent advocate of honey 
for health, in his apiary at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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Fischer, devising more attractive ways of 
serving honey; with the authoritative in- 
formation relative to the value of honey, 
in health and in sickness, from the stand- 
point of unbiased physicians; with the 
manufacturers of honey candies using the 
billboards of Chicago and other cities to 
tell the consuming public that honey is 
“Something More Than Sweetness— 
Wholesome”; with the display posters 
put out by the California Fruit-Growers’ 
Exchange featuring honey as an ingredi- 
ent in a meritorious remedy to “stop that 
cold”; with an increasing output by com- 
mercial bakeries of bread and cookies con- 
taining honey; and the re-awakening of 
the American Honey Producers’ League 
and other beekeepers’ organizations which 
are enlarging their scope of work and 
making an exhaustive study of the mar- 
keting problems, there comes a gleam of 
the silver lining that is beginning to 
shine through a rift in that dark cloud 
that has overshadowed the honey pro- 
ducers’ sky—over-production. 

Let this gleam of light be the signal 
for every beekeeper, be he a honey king 
or a back-lotter, to seize this timely op- 
portunity and cash in on this capital so 
generously offered by firms and men out- 
side the ranks of the honey-producing 
fraternity. Let every beekeeper put off 
his smoke-colored glasses and use a tele- 
scope. Let us hide the hammer and grab 
a megaphone. Let us continue to study 
our text-books on honey production, but 
let us also place a few good books on 
salesmanship alongside them and study 
the one as diligently as we do the others. 

When successful business firms and 
men, who are not actual honey producers 
themselves, recognize honey as an article 
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of great food value, as a beneficial rem- 
edy in the treatment of our ills, and as 
a delicious confection that will tickle our 
palates without doing us physical harm 
as do the cheap concoctions of glucose 
and commercial sugars, and when they 
are willing to spend their money in order 
to tell the world about it, I am con- 
vinced that we honey-producers have been 
too modest in making claims of superior- 
ity for our own product. Let us become 
thoroughly sold on the merits of honey 
ourselves. Then with that honest, con- 
scious conviction that we have the goods, 
we can go out and sell to others. 

With every order of honey that we de- 
liver, let us also deliver, for good meas- 
ure, a big lot of honey service. Let’s tell 
every housewife who likes to serve her 
family with wholesome, toothsome, at- 
tractive food (and that will include about 
all of them) how to prepare and serve the 
dainties that Miss Fischer is teaching us 
to make. Let’s broadcast what we get 
there, as the radio stations broadcast 
sweet music. Let us tell our people that 
Kellogg’s “All-Bran” is a great promoter 
of good health, and, when baked with 
honey in delicious crispy, crunchy “honey- 
bran crackers,” becomes a most tooth- 
some confection. Let’s pass some of these 
useful and practical recipes along to the 
editors of our local papers and suggest 
that they are good copy for the “Satur- 
day Shoppers’ Page,” the Sunday “Home 
Department,” and the “Woman’s Page.” 
Let’s bake a nice plate of Miss Fischer’s 
honey orange nut cookies and make a 
jar of honeyed orange strips and take 
them to the grocer who is selling our 


honey and ask him to place them in the 
show window alongside some jars of our 
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honey, with a window display card an- 
nouncing that recipes for making these 
“honey orange nut cookies” and “hon- 
eyed orange strips” will be given free 
with each jar of honey purchased. 

Let us prepare attractive exhibits of 
our honey and honey-made products and 
present them to our local chamber of 
ecommerce or commercial club (always 
keen to boost local home-grown prod- 
ucts) and they will gladly display them 
and will often write copy for the local 
papers, boosting our products. Let us 
bring the value of honey as a food to the 
attention of the school authorities, who 
are desirous of improving the nutritiou 
of school children by better school lunches. 

Enumerated above are a few of the 
leads that have been suggested to me as 
ways and means of bringing honey into 
its proper place in the every-day Ameri 
ean diet. No doubt other suggestions 
will be made all along. Now, if we bee- 
—- do these things—become “doers 

not hearers only,” with the same 
pep and push that we fought the “corn 
sugar bill,” and with the same determina- 
tion with which we have attacked and 
overcome problems of production; if the 
bee journals, in co-operation with bee- 
keepers, will feature honey as a valuable 
and staple article of food and boost and 
boost and then boost some more, till 
the consuming public hears and heeds our 
well-founded truthful teaching, then we 
may expect that old bugaboo—overpro- 
duction—to fade away as the dark storm 
clouds fade under the persitsent, powerful 
effects of a shining sun. Then the Ameri- 
ean people will eat more honey as they 
now drink more milk and eat more or- 
anges—because they will have learned 
that it is good for them. Then we will need 
fewer school dentists; our doctors will 
have to treat fewer diabetic patients 
among the young people, and we will be 
able to sell our honey crop at a fair 
price instead of letting dealers take it 
off our hands at their prices in order to 
accommodate us. 


Bisbee, Ariz. J. H. Sellers. 


ea. A a 
BEES WORK FOR LIBRARY 


Endowment Fund Being Created for Library of 
Beekeeping Literature by Busy Workers 


It is rather well known among the bee- 
keepers of the country that there is be- 
ing established at Cornell University a 
special Library of Beekeeping Literature. 
Donations of books, volumes of bee jour- 
nals and pamphlets have been received to 
date numbering nearly 4000 and coming 
from beekeepers of every part of the 
United States and from those in twenty- 
seven foreign countries. Important ex- 
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changes of duplicate material received 
are now being arranged, which will add 
materially to the literature of other coun- 
tries in this library, and extensive con- 
tributions have been made by a number 
of French beekeeping societies. Memorials 
have been established within this library 
to L. L. Langstroth and A. I. Root. 

Present accessions to this library are 
exceedingly important, but it is held that 
the most important thing necessary to in- 
sure the perpetuation of this library is 
an endowment fund. If there is a fund 
from which income is derived each year, 
the university will be obligated to con- 
tinue its search for beekeeping literature 
when all of us now working for this li- 
brary have ceased our efforts. Instead of 
attempting to get a few large contribu- 
tions tu this endowment, a plan has been 
developed for individual beekeepers to 
create this fund, the plan being for each 
one to set aside one colony of bees for 
this purpose. The income from this col- 
ony each year is then sent to the univer- 
sity and when the amount received equals 
or exceeds $50.00, this constitutes an en- 
dowment unit. Thereafter each year a 
book is purchased or a volume of a bee 
journal is received by subscription which 
is marked as the gift of the beekeeper 
who has dedicated a colony to this effort. 
Several endowment units are already paid 
up, and a large number have been under 
taken. This is not a New York State 
undertaking, as shown by the fact that 
beekeepers in ten other states are already 
thus co-operating, as well as beekeepers 
from three other countries. 

I feel certain that there are beekeepers 
who eare enough for the future of bee- 
keeping to desire to co-operate in this 
way. I feel sure also that a number of 
the beekeepers’ societies will want to 
tuke out endowment units as memorials 
te former leaders in their regions. It is 
quite impossible to reach by individual 
letter all those who should be interested 
in such a development, and this appeal 
is therefore made publicly, in the hope 
and expectation that these persons will 
write me about their desire to help. An 
attractive metal plate will be sent to 
adorn the dedicated colony, attractive 
enough to be a credit to any apiary and 
a. declaration of the willingness of the 
owner to help in insuring a great library 
of the literature in our special field. 

It is difficult to say how large an en- 
dowment fund should be raised for such 
a purpose, but the income from $10,000 
could be spent wisely and easily for this 
purpose. This sum is far from being at 
hand now, and the co-operation of every 
beekeeper with an eye to the future will 
be weleome. E. F. Phillips. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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We have read a great deal about the 
damage done in the Mississippi Valley by 
the unusual floods of the past season, but 
the damage has not been without some 
good. It has opened the hearts and purse- 
strings of those living in more favored 
sections for those in need. And now the 
Editor of Gleanings tells us on page 701 
that the express companies, that are cred- 
ited as having no souls, are generously 
sarrying package bees free to those who 
have suffered by the flood. Good! See 
page 701. 

. * * 

It does one’s soul good to read of Mor- 
ley Pettit’s methodical way of doing 
things. He says on page 704: “We count 
that August is for getting the light honey 
off, September for the dark, October for 
packing and feeding, and November for 
finishing up.” But later he tells us that, 
owing to white clover’s coming later and 
then sweet clover, it has quite upset his 
orderly way and he doesn’t know just 
what to do. This gives us a fellow-feel- 
ing. Give us your hand, brother! And it 
is this that keeps us ever alert, watchful, 
resourceful to meet the ever-changing sea- 
sons and forage. 

* * * 

It almost takes away my breath to read 
of that wonderful honey-producing region 
in the Dakotas, described by J. A. Munro, 
commencing on page 710.. Every year a 
good one for six successive years! What 
will it be when covered over with dairy 
farms and sweet clover? It will be not 
figuratively but literally a land flowing 
with milk and honey. With the increasing 
demand for honey that is coming it will 
all be wanted. 

* . * 

The article by E. R. Root, commencing 
on page 714, is wonderfully interesting. 
The story of the Black family is as in 
teresting as a novel, even one of the best 
sellers—yes, more so. Mr. Root says, “I 
have always believed in the combination 
of bees and poultry or bees and straw- 
berries. If a man has good business in- 
stincts and is hooked up with a wife of 
the same kind of instincts, he can make 
the combination a success.” What a de- 
lightful picture this is—lives full of 
work and joy that comes from success. 
Compare it with the endless sickening 
newspaper tales of divorces. 

_ * * 

While I was writing the last paragraph 
my son came in with a large dish of 
“eream of honey.” He received a mill 
yesterday for preparing it from granu- 
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lated honey. Well, it is certainly deli- 
cious. Mr. Root did not exaggerate the 
good quality of “cream of honey” in his 
article some months ago. Unlike granu- 
lated honey, it dissolves quickly in the 
mouth and seems to retain all the deli- 
cate flavor and aroma of newly extracted 
honey, which heating drives away to some 
extent. 
* . . 

That is a valuable article by John T. 
Bartlett on page 717, on the value of hon- 
ey combined with peanut butter as a 
spread. I am not surprised at the favor 
with which it is received. We have hard- 
ly begun to realize the many ways honey 

nay be used with other things to advan- 
tage. Think of the enormous use of but- 
ter; yet no one thinks of eating it alone, 


as much honey is eaten. 
* * 


Only yesterday I was told of a man 
who has a little stall in Boston and sells 
sandwiches, who said that he sells more 
honey sandwiches than all other kinds to- 
gether. This man makes his sandwiches 
by spreading creamed cheese on one slice 
of bread and honey on another, then put- 
ting them together. How nicely cream of 
honey could be used for this purpose! 
How many people will get a taste of 
honey that otherwise never realized how 
good it is! Honey sandwiches can be 
made of butter and honey just as well; 
and how much it adds to our bread and 
butter to have a thin layer of honey over 
the butter! 

. . * 

On pages 721 and 722 Mr. F. Kneser 
gives us some interesting facts about 
honey candies. He says: “The wholesome 
Food Corporation, 1828 Amsterdam Ave- 
nue, New York, is putting out a box of 
20 or 24 bars of natural sweets made from 
honey, fruits, and nuts. They write 
that they expect to use 2000 pounds of 
honey a day this fall. Natural 
Sweets, Inec., Chicago, is putting out a 
10-cent bar of ‘Tropic Treasure,’ made 
from honey and crushed nuts.” -This is 
as good news as reading about the great 
crops in the Dakotas. 


7 * . 

Not only is it good news to know that 
honey is being used in larger quantities 
for manufacturing purposes, but that the 
products are healthful and take the place 
of those less wholesome. The suggestion 
that beekeepers’ organizations buy these 
honey products in large quantities and 
distribute among themselves, as they do 
bee supplies, is a good one. Let the good 
work go on. 
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FROM NORTH.EAST. WEST AND SOUTH 








In Utah Another unusual season for 

Utah has passed. No honev 
to speak of has been stored since August 
15. Some pollen, together with warm 
weather, kept the bees active, which has 
caused an unusual consumption of stores. 
I have been compelled to feed more 
sugar stores than I have during the past 
ten years all put together. When the 
honey flow stopped so abruptly in August 
there was a large amount of brood to de- 
velop, and the bees were compelled to 
draw on their winter stores for their daily 
needs. I have heard many complaints of 
light winter stores. October was a fine 
month for feeding, and today (November 
3) my bees are taking down sugar stores 
as they would have done in summer. 

There is much better prospect for sweet 
clover for next season than a year ago, 
and yet honey plants are not more than 
90 per cent of normal. 

I would estimate that there are not 
more than 95 per cent of the bees in the 
state that there were a year ago—that is, 
of the original stock. Of course, of the 
many carloads that were shipped in, many 
will remain, so the number of bees is in- 
creasing. 

The markets are looking better. There 
is much more inquiry than a year ago and 
offerings are from one-half to one cent 
per pound better. There is still one car- 
load of last year’s honey unsold in this 
locality. But it looks now as though all 
honey, both old and new, will be cleaned 
up before another crop is harvested. 

Hyrum, Utah. M. A. Gill. 


* + . 


In Southern California— Smee ™Y 


last let- 


ter I have spent two weeks in Arizona 
and the Colorado river basin country. 
Fair to good crops were secured in most 
eases by the beekeepers. At Prescott, 
where the elevation is a mile, the fruit 
crop was almost a complete failure, but 
one man we talked with secured one 
hundred pounds per colony. This honev 
he sells at his door and gets a good price. 
He says it works in nicely with his fruit 
and most of his customers furnish their 
own containers. When we were there 
(Oct. 26) the bees were still bringing in 
honey and the owner said that he shoul 
have extracted several days before as the 
bees were crowded for room. 

Rain has fallen over much of the coun 
try during the last month and the roads 
were muddy at times; but the weather 
was ideal and the Grand Canyon and 


Montezuma’s well and castle are just as 
interesting as ever. 

Honey prices remain about the same as 
at our last report, with very little left 
in the hands of the beekeepers. 

Bees seem to be in demand to a certain 
extent, two men being here today want- 
ing to buy bees. This may have been 
brought about by the early rainfall, two 
inches having fallen during the latter 
part of October over much of southern 
California. This is the heaviest rainfall so 
early in the season in many years. Of 
course it has a tendency to cause many 
to think we are sure of a crop; but we 
will wait until we have it in the cans be- 
fore we do any crowing, for if we ever 
had good prospects that failed to mate- 
rialize it was last year. Grass is starting 
everywhere and farmers can plow to their 
hearts’ content. 

Considerable interest is being shown 
in the coming meeting of the American 
Honey Producers’ League in San Fran- 
cisco next January, and from all signs 
there should be a good attendance. 

Our new bee-law seems to be working 
satisfactorily and in most counties the 
county horticulturist has appointed a 
deputy who is inspector of apiaries in the 
county. C. A. Wurth is the Riverside 
County appointee. L. L. Andrews. 

Corona, Calif. 


_ - . 


In Arizona— The weather during the 

past month has been very 
clear and mostly warm, which favored 
late brood-rearing as well as the gather 
ing of a good supply of stores for winter. 
Generally over the state bees have se- 
eured a good surplus from rabbit brush 
and various other small plants to carry 
them through the winter in fine shape. 
One producer states that his bees did not 
gather ten ounces of honey all fall, and 
another states that he extracted close in 
the spring, as his colonies had always 
gathered plenty in the fall for winter. 
This year they failed to do so and he has 
had to feed. 

I have found it very necessary for the 
bees to have a good supply of pollen in 
the fall if they are to winter in good 
condition. Oceasionally there is a spring 
here that is cold and windy and the bees 
are unable to venture out; and, even 
though they have sufficient stores, thev 
stay at a standstill unless they have pol 
len. It is seldom necessary to supply 
them with a substitute. 

The Arizona State Fair will be held at 
Phoenix November 7 to 12. From all re- 
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perts there will be a considerably larger 
display of honey this year than ever be- 
fore. More interest is being taken in ad- 
vertising and putting before the public 
the best grades of honey. It is safe to 
say that seventy-five per cent of the hon- 
ey put on the markets today is amber to 
light amber. It is very seldom one sees 
the white and water-white honey put up 
in jars. Grocers buy the cheapest, even 
though it hurts their trade. 
Oracle, Ariz. L. Wedgworth. 


* * o 


In Manitoba Since my last notes were 
written, honey has 
moved steadily to market in a most sat- 
isfactory manner. The price is low, ac- 
cording to prices in eastern Canada. It is 
two cents a pound lower than in Mon- 
treal, and one cent lower than in Toronto. 
3rokers who have been watching the 
market closely state that if our producers 
will allow them another half cent mar- 
gin they will start shipping to Toronto. 
This at the present time does not seem 
necessary, as our crop is more than half 
sold, and is not held in large quantities 
in any district, but spread out in small 
quantities all over the province. 

We have never had honey so consistent- 
ly advertised as a standard grocery prod- 
uct as this fall. All department and chain 
stores list it every day in their newspaper 
advertising, which in itself denotes the 
interest shown. 

We are pleased that at last our Royal 
Agricultural Fair has seen fit to allow us 
competitive honey classes.* This fair is 
held annually at Toronto, and all classes 
of agricultural products are shown in 
competition. We have steadily applied 
pressure on the executive to recognize our 
product, and until this year our efforis 
were without effect. Last year a class 
for display was made, but displays we 
consider more of an artist’s job than a 
producer’s. Some displays we have known 
have been made up of rather inferior hon- 
ey in very fancy glass and other ornamen- 
tation that could not be turned down by 
any judge. This year we will be allowed 
to show ten-pound lots of honey in the 
different classes, and we hope to do our 
share in making this method of exhibiting 
worth while. Display exhibiting has its 
value, but it should not, in the opinion of 
the writer, be considered the only classi- 
fication. We hope, through the classifica- 
tion we are now allowed, to be able to 
get an interest worked up similar to the 
interest in dairy products. 

The winners in the classes at these 
larger fairs receive an inspiration and 
are also given a standing in the industry 
which they represent, which is worth a 
great deal, and it does not cost the de- 
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feated ones very much, no matter whai 
part of the country they come from. 

We have had a fortnight of wonderful 
fall weather with bright sunshine every 
day and no frost at night, thus affording 
every opportunity to get the bees fed for 
winter. Gardens are blooming as in sum- 
mer time, and the date is November 1. 
Old-timers say, “Oh, this is the sort of 
fall weather we used to get most of the 
time,” while those of us who are new to 
the country put a question mark after 
that statement. However, there will be 
no excuse to put the bees in the cellar 
without sufficient stores. Our average per 
colony is around 170 pounds of surplus, 
and the weather is still the very best for 
feeding. 

We are greatly pleased with Cyanogas 
for the killing of bees. It works fast 
and does a complete job. It surely is a 
fine lazy way of getting clear of a dis- 
agreeable job. However, as was pointed 
out by friend Corkins, diseased bees kill- 
ed with Cyanogas disgorge small droplets 
of honey which may be taken up by live 
healthy bees afterwards. Recently I was 
asked to provide bees for a number of 
high schools in the city of Winnipeg. I 
killed a strong colony with Cyanogas. 
The bees measured nine quarts. I carried 
them home in a corrugated carton, and 
next morning when I emptied the bees, 
the bottom of the carton was wet with 
honey, and the teacher to whom I deliv- 
ered them informed me that it was nee- 
essary to wash the bees before drying 
them because of the stickiness. 

Winnipeg, Man. L. T. Floyd. 


* * * 


In Texas —The weather for the month 

of October corrected in a 
small way the damages done by the drouth 
of the preceding three months. The very 
first week of the month gave us two 
inches of rainfall scattered very evenly 
over the week. This put the soil in better 
eondition than it has been for a long 
time. The fall plants which had been able 
to withstand the drouth came into bloom 
very rapidly, and even cotton was revived 
to such an extent that it gave a late fall 
honey flow. This rainy period also en- 
abled a large number of the winter an 
nuals to come up, and it now looks as if 
we would have a spring honey flow in 
1928 from the annual plants. Bees that 
were in poor condition a month ago now 
have stores sufficient to carry them 
through the winter. 

The average amount stored in this sec- 
tion during October was ten pounds. This, 
in addition to the small honey flows which 
occur during the winter months, will 
bring the bees to the spring flows in good 
shape. The above statement may sound 
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peculiar to the beekeepers of the North, 
but there is seldom a week between No- 
vember and April at this station when 
the bees do not bring in some nectar, and 
they often store a small surplus. 

The honey plants are in very good con- 
dition. Mesquite gave two distinct honey 
flows during this season, and it is a ques- 
tion what it will do next season. We be- 
lieve, from our observations, that if No- 
vember and December are dry, we will 
have an early mesquite honey flow, but if 
they are wet we will not. Some of the 
old-time beekeepers tell us of times when 
the mesquite yielded every spring for four 
or five years. Horsemint is up and look- 
ing well, but we can make no prediction 
as to what it will do. In the southwest 
part of the state huajilla, Mexican per- 
simmon, and catsclaw have made a won- 
derful growth, and, barring frost, should 
give a big honey flow next spring. The 
plants that gave the fall honey flow to 
southwest Texas this fall are broomweed, 
yellow top, tarweed, four species of aster, 
and false willow. In the central and 
northern part of the state the fall honey 
flow is said to have come from cotton. 

In going over the record of seale hives 
in Texas we were very much surprised to 
find that throughout the central and 
northern part of the state, where the bee- 
keepers claim that they got their big hon- 
ey flow in September and October, the 
weights of the hives from that locality 
reached their highest point on August 17. 
The average weight of a two-story ten- 
frame hive on that date for six locations 
in the cotton country was 138 pounds. 
The weight of the same hives on October 
20 averaged 125 pounds, showing a loss 
in weight of 13 pounds within two 
months. We believe that the beekeepers 
in this section would do well to consider 
this statement and try taking off their 
honey the middle of August instead of 
waiting until November. It seems to us 
that there would be a great advantage in 
the earlier extraction. 

An altogether new idea came to this 
office yesterday when we received re- 
quests for beekeeping literature and other 
information regarding bees from a large 
number of school teachers and pupils in 
the country schools. It appears that some 
one placed the topie of beekeeping in the 
geography lesson outlines of the state 
course of study for the grade schools. This 
has brought about the demand for infor 
mation. It allows those wishing to for- 
ward beekeeping a chance to put infor 
mation into the hands of the coming gen 
eration in such a manner that it will be 
well understood, as the teachers make it 
a point to see that their pupils under 
stand the material they are placing in 
their notebooks. It might be well for the 
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beekeepers in other states to join forces 
with the superintendent of education and 
have a similar topic placed in the course 
of study in their individual states. 
Letters from beekeepers located in the 
various honey-producing sections of Texas 
that have reached us in the past week 
contain the information that the honey 
flow during this month is sufficient to 
carry the bees through the winter. The 
number of bees going into winter quar- 
ters is about the same as last year and 
the honey plants are in fair condition. 
There is a lot of this year’s crop still un- 
marketed, and in some places some of 
the 1926 crop is still in the hands of the 
beekeeper. H. B. Parks. 
San Antonio, Texas. 


__For several weeks we have 
In Iowa been having ideal weather. It 
has been warm, with sunshine every day, 
and the bees surely enjoy such days at 
this time of the year. Yesterday (No- 
vember 1) my wife picked a bouquet of 
bachelor buttons, zinnias, cosmos, and 
hollyhocks, and I saw a baby rambler in 
bloom in a friend’s yard, which is not so 
bad for Iowa weather. ‘ 


We have been blessed with a wonderful 
flow of honey of excellent quality, both 
white clover and heartsease. Our own 
yard averaged 284 pounds per colony, 
which is the largest average we have ever 
had. It didn’t look like such a erop in 
the spring. With cold weather and the 
bees housed up, loosing all the fruit bloom 
as well as the dandelion bloom, it looked 
as though the honey flow would be over 
before the bees got in condition to gather 
a crop; but the honey flow was later as 
well as the spring, and favorable weather 
with an abundance of white clover last- 
ing almost until the honey flow from 
heartsease started, gave us a different 
picture. 

Of course, with such a honey flow, 
every one who had a few colonies got 
scme honey in spite of the fact that the 
bees got little care, and it has made a 
good many more sources from which hon 
ey can be purchased, many having no in- 
telligent idea as to its market value or 
what it should bring to give a fair profit 
above cost of production. The result is 
that honey can be purchased at just any 
old price. I have never heard of so many 
different prices being asked for honey in 
my 30 years of beekeeping as there are 
this year. Locally our market for 15 miles 
around is in a demoralized condition. It 
reaches even into other localities 25 and 
30 miles away. In some cases comb hon- 
ey is selling at retail for 10 cents per sec- 
tion, and extracted at $1.00 per 10-pound 
pail in lithographed pails, and in ordinary 
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tin pails at 80 cents per 10-pound pail. 

While price-cutting usually comes from 
those who are less informed as to honey 
prices and never see a honey market page 
or a bee journal, they are not by any 
means altogether to blame for the condi- 
tions this year, as there is plenty of it 
being done by beekeepers of long ex- 
perience who should know better. 

I have just recently returned from a 
trip west across the state to the Missouri 
river. I had the opportunity of talking 
with some large honey producers and bot- 
lers who are not feeling optimistic over 
the conditions. Bottlers claim sales are 
not what they used to be, and they do 
not know “where they are at.” 

Merchants told me that they could not 
get 17 cents per section for comb honey, 
and thought they would be obliged to re- 
duce the price to 15 cents in order to 
move it, which they said they could do 
and get out. This honey was shipped in 
from Nebraska, so what do you imagine 
the producer got for his labor after pay- 
ing the freight? These were good full sec- 
tions and worth all the merchant was ask- 
ing, but if there is any one thing that 
will ruin the demand for honey more than 
anything else it is this abominable price- 
cutting business. When once started it 
seems people just stop buying honey to 
see if it won’t go lower, most of them 
having no idea as to what it is actually 
worth on the market. Instead of creating 
a demand, price-cutting really curtails the 
demand and less honey is sold than would 
be if a reasonable price was asked and 
maintained by every one. 

Bees are going into wintér quarters in 
excellent condition, and the honey plants 
are above par, which is one thing to be 
be thankful for amid the pandemonium 
of less pleasant things. When beekeepers 
learn the lesson of co-operation that their 
bees teach them, and work for the com- 
mon good of all, beekeeping will be on a 
much firmer basis. W. 8S. Pangburn. 

Center Junction, Iowa. 

* * * 

In Minnesota Minnesota has been 

enjoying splendid fall 
weather, both for the bees and for their 
next year’s pasture. The warm weather 
and late pasture on sweet clover causeil 
the bees to breed late in the season, as- 
suring plenty of young bees for winter- 
ing. Frequent rains have caused white 
and alsike clover seed to sprout and take 
root in great abundance, making a good 
prospect for a white-clover honey flow 
next season. White clover has been rather 
scarce for the last five years. Late breed 
ing calls for a note of warning. Watch 
your stores! Otherwise heavy mortality 
from starvation will result. 

The consumption of honey is on the 
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increase in Minnesota and probably else- 
where. The production probably has 
trebled in six years, and so has consump- 
ticn. With two great crops in succession, 
there is no great visible surplus on hand. 
All 8 and 9 cent extracted clover honey 
is practically gone, and the turn of those 
who stick to a ten-cent minimum is at 
hand. Comb honey also is nearly gone. 
The commission houses are stocked up 
with some fancy at $3.50 per case. The 
$4.00 and $5.00 men now have a elear 
field. 


The Minnesota State Fair had a great 
honey exhibit this fall. Mere stacking up 
ot honey in pyramids is a thing of the 
past here. Those competing for premiums 
vie with each other as to who is going to 
have the most attractive and original ex 
hibit to attract visitors. Even the boys’ 
and girls’ honey club exhibits were mod 
els of beauty and attractiveness. Two 
bee teams staged demonstrations in a 
wire cage during the fair week. 

The beekeepers in the Iron Range and 
Lake Superior territory announce a four 
day beekeepers’ short course to be held 
in Duluth under the auspices of the Uni 
versity of Minnesota, November 14-18, 

We had a delightful visit with Profes 
sor F. B. Paddock, of Ames, Iowa, Sep 
tember 11 and 12. Mr. and Mrs. Paddock 
and daughter, in their new ear, enjoyed 
a short vacation among the 10,000 lakes 
of Minnesota before visiting us. Mr. 
Paddock’s enthusiasm was divided be 
tween the beauties of the state and its 
honey possibilities. We visited the es 
tates of Mr. Kruse, the owner of the 
Radisson Hotel in Minneapolis, and 
George Van Dusen, the elevator man, at 
Lake Minnetonka, both of whom keep 
large model apiaries. He also visited the 
home of the writer at Saint Bonifacius, 
where we spent the evening in reading 
choice passages from ancient bee-books. 

Another visitor was D. G. Prinzing, of 
Rushford, Minnesota. He is an attorney 
with some fourteen tons of pure clover 
honey on hand. Mr. Prinzing is planning 
to induce the milk and cream companies 
of the Twin Cities to handle honey along 
with milk at 40 to 50 cents per quart 
milk bottle, which will give the company 
10 to 15 cents profit and a return to the 
beekeepers of 12 cents per pound. Bottles 
are to be returned as in buying milk. This 
is a good scheme worth going after. Sue 
cess to Mr. Prinzing! 

Mr. E. L. Hofmann, of Janesville, Min- 
nesota, reports a crop of 170,000 pounds 
of almost pure alsike honey, the best he 
has had in many years. Dr. L. D. Leon- 
ard, of Breckenridge, reports 20,000 
pounds from 150 colonies spring count, 
the biggest crop he ever raised. Doce, it 
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was a bright idea when you decided to 
move to the sweet-clover country. 

The executive committee of the Minne 
sota Beekeepers’ Association will meet 
November 8 at Y. M. C. A. in Minneapolis 
to arrange for the annual meeting in De- 
cember. 

The writer of these lines has resigned 
from his position as Chief of the Division 
of Bee Culture, University of Minnesota, 
the resignation to take effect one year 
hence, October 1, 1928, after fifteen years 
of service. Francis Jager. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


* * . 
In Wisconsin“ .. Y°'y interesting 
talk over the radio 


was heard a short time ago, in which the 
speaker told a very interesting story 
about the drone bee. The talk was very 
cntertaining, and no doubt would be ex 
tremely pleasing to the layman who was 
unacquainted with the nature of the bee. 
It is unfortunate, however, that people 
should attempt to tell of these things 
without a proper knowledge of the sub- 
ject. The speaker went on to explain how, 
in attempting to free the drone, he seized 
him in his hands and the drone attempt- 
ed to sting him. He also brought in the 
idea that the drone should be saved be 
cause he is a lordly creature. As bee- 
keepers all know, the drone is not lordly, 
and any drone is lucky to be alive this 


late in the fall. The absurdity of the 
drone’s attempting to sting any one 
would bring forth only laughter from 
those who are well informed. 

The Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ As 


sociation will hold its forty-ninth annual 
convention in the City Auditorium, Mil- 
waukee, on December 8 and 9. There will 
undoubtedly be a great deal of 
sion concerning the marketing situation, 
since many Wisconsin beekeepers are 
selling their honey in retail packages at 
wholesale prices. Mr. Ernest Root is go 
ing to be with us and we are all looking 
forward to an interesting account of his 
Chautauqua experiences, 

Mr. James Gwin, the recently appoint- 
ed marketing agent, in company with Mr. 
Adams, has been holding a series of meet- 
ings with the various beekeeping asso 
ciations, and we hope that new interest 
will be aroused in helping to improve 
marketing conditions in Wisconsin. 

Weather conditions have not been very 
good for the bees, and it would not be at 


diseus 


all surprising if a good many colonies 
starve for lack of stores. The weather 


was unusually fine during the month of 
October, and the bees were flying nearly 
every day with no nectar available in the 
field. This greatly increased the con- 
sumption of stores, and if this weather 
continues it will undoubtedly be necessary 
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to do some feeding. Otherwise the bees 
are in excellent condition, and the honey 
plants were never in better shape for the 
beginning of the winter period. 

The Univeristy Beekeeping Department 
has been working on the problem of the 
causes of fermented honey, and Mr. Mar- 
vin, who is earrying on the bacterial 
work, has isolated some four or five 
strains of yeast which are found to be 
responsible for the fermentation of honey 
when the physical condition of the honey 
is just right. H. F. Wilson. 

Madison, Wis. 


« * * 

In North Caroling— 7™* Sr trest 
for the coastal 

region of the state has just nipped vege- 
tation (November 5), and the fall honey 
flow for this season is about at an end. 
Fortunate are those beekeepers who find 
that, following the taking of the early 
honey, their bees have gathered stores 
ample for their winter maintenance. Kill- 
ing frosts visited the Piedmont and the 
western sections of the state some weeks 
ago, and now throughout the state it is 
up to the beekeepers to carefully inspect 
their bees and prepare them for winter. 
This has been anything but a profitable 
season for honey-producers generally. But 
the yield has been so irregular and erratic 
that some bee-yards have yielded consid- 
erable surplus, while neighboring yards 


under the same management and with 
similar pasturage have failed to show 
even sufficient stores for winter. Most 


experienced beemen find themselves at a 
loss to account for the spotted and erratic 
showings made this season all through 
the state. In many localities much of the 
trouble is doubtless due to forest fires 
that swept the pastures at important 
stages of the honey season, notably dur 
ing the period that the gallberry was 
yielding in the eastern section of the 
state. This also applies to other parts of 
the state as related to various other hon- 
ey sources. 

Beekeepers in some localities, especial- 
ly in the region around Washington and 
Kinston and in some localities in the 
southeastern portion of the state, report 
considerable fall surplus from yards that 
have extensive farming in the vicinity, 
with velvet bean, soy-beans, and peas in 
their crop rotation. The trouble with 
much of this honey is that it lacks de- 
sirable flavor and has a strong tendency 
to granulate quickly, making it rather un- 
desirable for commercial purposes. 

A source of much gratification is the 
fact that, in localities where bee diseases 
had threatened to get a foothold, they 
have been largely cleared up, so that the 
health conditions as well as winter sup- 
plies may be said to be very good in spite 
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of the fact that feeding has had to be 
practiced in some instances. The prompt 
and hearty co-operation of those connect- 
ed with the Extension Service of the Bee 
Culture Division of the State College, 
Raleigh, has contributed very largely to 
the fine showing made in clearing up the 
disease that has appeared during recent 
seasons. They have, too, gotten beekeep- 
ers on the alert, so that there is less 
probability of disease getting much foot 
hold before it is discovered and measures 
for its eradication applied. 
Wilmington, N. C, W. J. Martin. 


. * o 
In New York Generally speaking, 
New York beekeep- 
ers have been used well by 1927. With a 
satisfactory crop and fair prices, most 
beekeepers are feeling quite optimistic. 
Some are already buying supplies for 1928. 

While honey prices have held fairly 
firm, there has been considerable price 
cutting. Some producers seem to feel 
that they are getting a good price if they 
peddle their goods out in small packages 
at a cent or two above wholesale quota- 
tions. They do not take into considera- 
tion distribution costs nor legitimate prof- 
its between producer and consumer. Un 
til beekeepers can be educated to respect 
a fair differential between retail, whole- 
sale, and jobbing prices, and protect the 
legitimate jobber and retailer by selling 
honey at retail at a retail price, the hon 
ey market will remain unstable and honey 
consumption below its possible maximum. 
Consumers do not buy freely, as they are 
hoping to find some still cheaper. 

To add to the marketing troubles lo- 
cally, we now have so-called “bootleg- 
ging” of honey. A recent ruling of our 
customs department allows families to 
carry $100 worth of merchandise per year 
for their own use duty free into this 
country from Canada. It is said that con 
siderable honey is coming from Canada in 
this way, and we fear that it is not in 
all cases used by those who } ing it in. 
We hear of considerable Cauatian honey 
being sold in 5-pound pails at prices 
niuch below the Americau level of prices. 
The Canadian pails are sold by gross 
weight, while our domestic honey has to 
be labeled plainly with the net weight. 
We also hear that some of this imported 
honey is probably of the 1926 crop and 
of poor quality. I do not want to imply 
that Canadian honey is generally of lower 
quality than that produced here, but that 
the old carry-over from 1926, showing 
some fermentation, is far below our 1927 
crop. It should not be dumped on any 
market, but should have been disposed of 
to the bakers’ trade at what it would 
bring in competition with sugar. 
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We believe that honey prices will ad 
vance some before another crop arrives. 
New York City buyers are offering about 
two cents per pound more than they were 
offering two months ago. 

Ransomville, N. Y. H. M. Myers. 


* * 7 


In Northern Indiana—T"e 192° erop 

of honey in 
northwestern Indiana, mostly clover, will 
be greater than for many years. In well- 
kept yards colonies will average about 
150 pounds surplus, though some have 
stored 250 pounds and over. Of course, 
most keepers of bees get very little sur- 
plus any year, and the general average 
will not exceed 30 or 40 pounds. The fall 
honey flow is about the same as usual, 
being about 60 pounds in the best api- 
aries, although some colonies have gath 
ered more than 100 pounds from golden- 
rod, heartsease, aster, and late sweet clo 
ver. There was no dark honey this year, 
the darkest being a light amber from 
the flowers named. 

Bees are in exéellent condition, for the 
most part, but some will have to be fed 
where extracting-supers were taken off 
late. The exceptionally warm weather 
during most of October will result in a 
much greater consumption of stores, ne- 
cessitating feeding. 

Honey is moving much better than a 
year ago, probably due to the better 
quality and more advertising. There has 
been very little price-cutting this season 
in this immediate locality. I am coming 
to believe that the remedy for this evil 
is in edueating the local beekeepers. 
Since only a small percentage of them 
take a bee journal, it is up to the leading 
beemen to inform those in their respect- 
ive loealities as to what prices should 
prevail and to instruct them in the gen- 
eral principles of marketing. We have 
tried this by means of a circular letter 
sent to each beekeeper, and it seems to 
work. We also endeavor to become ac 
quainted with the many beekeepers in 
the county, and to overcome any feeling 
that may exist on the part of any small 
beekeeper that we are trying to put him 
out of business. In fact, we do what we 
can to assist him, especially in the matter 
of getting better prices. 

Valparaiso, Ind. E. S. Miller. 


as + * 


In Qubece— Quebec has produced a 

very large crop of fine- 
flavored honey. In fact, this has been one 
of our best seasons for honey production. 
Colonies are strong in bees and heavy 
with stores. This is the result of a late 
blooming-season and a very mild fall. To 
date (November 4) there have been only a 
few light frosts, which condition has been 
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very favorable to the unprotected colo- 
nies. 

However, owing to the’ inclemency of 
the weather bees have had but few flights 
during the past two or three weeks and 
beekeepers are now anxiously waiting 
for that “last flight” before putting them 
into the cellar. I do not believe in this 
annual tradition, having more than once 
been a victim of its fallacy. If cool 
nights arrive and bees are in normal con- 
dition, they should be placed in their win- 
ter quarters immediately. 

Weather prophets are predicting a mild 
winter and late spring in this locality, 
and as spring is a trying season for the 
beekeeper, all colonies should have plenty 
of stores this fall to carry them through 
at least to dandelion bloom. Early spring 
feeding means disturbing the colony clus- 
ter and chilling the brood. No spring feed 
ing should be practiced before dandelion 
time, but the wise beekeeper will carry 
enough stores to last until clover bloom, 
especially in our far North, where spring 
conditions are so uncertain. 

National apple week will be observed 
in Canada from November 14 to 19. The 
Quebee Pomological and Fruit Growing 
Association will hold its annual exhibi- 
tion from November 10 to 15 in the T. 
Eaton Co. store in Montreal. This ex- 
hibit is considered the best of its kind in 
Canada. Every province will be repre- 
sented. For the first time the annual 
Honey and Maple Exhibition for the 
province will be held in conjunction with 
the fruit display. This fraternal spirit 
shows the kindly feeling which exists be- 
tween fruit-growers and beekeepers. Mr. 
C. Vaillancourt is in charge of the honey 
exhibit, while the Grimm people are look- 
ing after the interests of the maple in- 
dustry. T. W. Anderson. 

Hemmingford, Quebec, Canada. 

. . * 
In Ontario—P¢fere this has appeared 

in print, the annual 
meeting of the Ontario Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will be a matter of history once 
,more. Ontario has been blessed with a 
fair crop of honey well distributed over 
the province. Even if prices have been 
lower than for many years past, no doubt 
there will be the usual large crowds pres 
ent at the meetings. Small crowds are the 
exception rather than the rule at the 
‘meetings of this association. 

While I have not seen the program, no 
doubt the pressing problems, such as mar- 
keting and methods of foul-brood con- 
trol, will receive a fair amount of atten- 
tion. Under present conditions, methods 
of management and similar topics do not 
interest a company of commercial bee- 


keepers to the extent that they did twenty 
years ago. 
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The weather here in Ontario during Oc- 
tober was simply ideal for the beekeep- 
ers to get the usual fall work done in 
good shape, which is another factor that 
will have a tendency to cause many to 
take a holiday for a few days during the 
slack period of the year. Many combine 
other business with attending the con- 
vention, and particularly to those who 
are some distance away from Toronto 
the low rates offer quite an attraction. 
We are in Toronto about once a week on 
the average, so the city visiting does not 
appeal to me, yet I usually look forward 
to taking in the convention with a good 
deal of pleasure. Possibly the thought of 
meeting many friends that I do not see 
at any other time may be my strongest 
reason for going. I wonder if many oth 
ers are not likewise constituted. 

As already mentioned, the fall weather 
was ideal. That means that bees should 
be in fine shape for wintering. While the 
bulk of our feeding was done after Oc- 
tober 12, all colonies had a fine cleansing 
flight after the feeding was done. Well 
do we remember how different it was in 
the fall of 1925 when cold weather set 
in about the middle of October and the 
bees had no flight after being fed and 
packed for winter. The result, as many 
remember, was the worst wintering we 
had for many years, as the bees in many 
eases did not have a flight for months 
after all the disturbance of feeding and 
packing was over. 


Honey has continued to move better lo- 
cally than for many years; but, as stated 
in the last issue of Gleanings, price-cut- 
ting by many can only be described as 
painful. Our own crop has all been sol 
for some time past, but for all that I 
hate to see the market so demoralized 
when, in many cases at least, there is ab- 
solutely no reason for such price-cutting. 
However, there is no means of controlling 
a situation of this kind, and at present 
it looks as though it would simply be a 
survival of the fittest. Already many 
colonies of bees are being offered at 
prices that would little more than cover 
the cost of hives, combs, and supers that 
go with them. 


This is only what we may look for in 
process of adjustment, and the situation 
will be more than local in its general 
effect, as the package business of the 
South will be sure to feel the effect of 
bees’ being sold very cheap here in the 
North. With modern methods of com- 
munication and transportation, communi- 
ties are not so isolated as formerly, and 
when one part of the country suffers or 
prospers, other parts are affected likewise 
to a greater or less degree. 


Markham, Ont. J. L. Byer. 
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A large 
Honeycomb 


In transferring a colony of 
bees from the wall of a 
storehouse last summer I 
found one comb that was four feet long 
by 20 inches wide. It was as straight as 
if it had been built on a sheet of founda- 
tion. I filled three brood-frames com- 
pletely from that one comb and left 
enough at the top to fill two more, since 
that was too heavy with honey to trans- 
fer. That comb was all of worker-size 
cells. I filled five frames in all without 
a patch or vacancy in them. 
Catawba, S. C. H. C. Simpson. 
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The Queen While changing a new 
Came Back queen from the mailing 


cage to an introducing-cage 
this season the queen slipped through my 
fingers and sailed out of the honey-house 
door as though she had a date and was 
late. I followed, hoping I might catch 
her, but when ten feet or so outside and 
six or eight feet up among the grapevines 
[ lost sight of her. Back inside, I was 
trying to think what to do next when | 
noticed a bee on the window, inside, and 
there was my queen, three to four min 
utes after she flew out! There were no 
hees flying about, and yet I did not see 
her come in. Was it instinet, or what, 





that guided her, a perfect stranger, back 
to within two feet of the spot whence she 
had eseaped? Her recovery was of more 
value to me than was her cost. This is 
but one instance of the many unxpected 
things that help to make beekeeping so 
perpetually interesting. C. D. Cheney. 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 


es & oo 


Honey, the My advice to honey pro- 
Health Sweet ducers is: First, standard- 

ize your product and make 
your supply permanent, and within reach 
of the people of the world every day in 
the year. Second, let every one, medical 
profession and all, know that honey is a 
food first, a sweet second, and a delight- 
ful condiment in addition. Third, cut out 
the wide harrangue about bee-disease, 
which does not affect honey in the least, 
and begin at once an organized and sys 
tematic food campaign to place honey 
where it belongs, at the head of foods, 
the greatest sweet and the only undoc- 
tored one on the market today. When 
this has been accomplished, diabetes will 
disappear as will peptic ulcer, marasmus, 
nervous prostration, high blood pressure, 
kidney diseases, and all the train of mod 
ern conditions now produced by the over- 
consumption of refined sugars. And the 
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A Wisconsin apiary in midsummer, 
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honey market will always be depleted. 
But so long as the producer, the blender, 
the honey-candy maker, and the others 
who are putting out honey in fancy boxes 
and labels, depend on them to sell their 
product, just so long will the beekeeping 
industry be disorganized and unstable. 
Wilder, Vt. R. J. Goss, M. D. 
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Big Problems 
in Beekeeping 


Somebody says beekeep 
ing has committed suicide. 
Oh, no, it has not! But we 
have a lot of problems that we must face 
squarely. The increasing use of arsenical 
sprays, the high percentage of loss from 
foul brood, the expense and uncertainty 
of wintering successfully are some of 
these. The crop hazard is greater in bee- 
keeping than any other I know of. Then 
we have the high cost of supplies and 
transportation, together with the inabil- 
ity to get a remunerative price. 

With the inerease of the sweet clover 
area we can look for prices ranging from 
3% to 6 cents a pound. Why? Well, dur 
ing the past few years we have the high- 
speed extracting equipment, the better 
comb foundation, the low-priced truck, 
and next we will have the elimination of 
the 60-pound can. Honey will be hauled 
in tank wagons or run from the extracting 
tanks into settling and blending tanks di- 
rect to small tin and glass containers. 
From the producer the honey will be ship- 
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ped direct to the chain stores, which will 
retail it. This will be direct from producer 
to retailer, leaving out one middleman. 
Beekeeping in the future will be a five- 
months’ job and the beeman will be work- 
ing at other things the rest of the year. 
3oulder, Colorado. Wesley Foster. 
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I have found that sale of 
larger-sized packages is 
increased by a statement 
on all small sizes calling attention to the 
fact that this same honey is also packed 
in larger sizes at a lower price per pound. 
In faet, I consider this statement to be 
equally as important as the label itself. 
I have made many repeat sales due to the 
label alone, and it is my belief that any 
beekeeper having good honey to sell is 
losing’ money by not having an attractive 
label. It inspires confidence in the pur- 
chaser, and if he wants more he will know 
where to get it. It has paid me to print 
on the reverse side of my price list a 
short sketch giving reasons for various 
kinds and colors of honey and also ex- 
plaining the difference between extracted 
honey and comb honey, and how they are 
produced and used. When a customer asks 
a question answered here, I can hand her 
a price list and say, “There it is, lady.” 
She reads it and generally keeps it, and 
on the other side is the price list, always 


Honey-Selling 
Helps 
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A village schoolmaster in England demonstrating bee-driving to some of his pupils. The bees are 


driven out of the inverted skep into the empty one above, 
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ready to work for me. 
sales due to this. 

A frame of live bees in an observation 
hive makes a wonderful sales force, and, 
together with a nice display, has moved 
considerable honey for me. I should think 
that beekeepers making a practice of kill- 
ing off their bees in the fall and starting 
with packages in the spring could use 
these same bees to help sell the honey 
they have produced. John Conner. 

North Caldwell, N. J. 
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A Frame-Spacing 
Device 


I have made many 


Bees are sometimes 
smothered en route 
when they are pack- 
ed for moving with original spacing of 
frames, so our migrators pack their bees 
with decreased number of frames when 
they are going to ship their bees. The 
frames should then be secured by means 
of some device such as a notched cleat. 
Some of my fellows made a device which 
we call taped blocks. The device con- 
sists of a number of wooden blocks and 
a tape. The blocks are tacked by small 
nails to a tape, being spaced apart the 
width of the top-bars of the frames. 
Nine frames are thus spaced apart in the 
ten-frame hive. (A in the illustration.) 

In the illustration, B shows the taped 
blocks. The space a is equivalent to 
the width of a top-bar of frames and b 
is, of course, the block. The tape is 
shown fastened to the blocks. 

In the illustration, C shows the 
equipment to make the taped blocks. 
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Three boards, ¢, ec’, and D, make the body, 
being attached together. The a a a a— 
blocks (same width as top-bar of the 
frame) are inset by nails, the thickness 
of the blocks apart. The apparatus is 


the same length as the interior meas- 
urement of the hive. 


Then the blocks 


plecks 





A. taped blocks in position between the top- 
bars. B, taped blocks ready for use. C, form for 
spacing blocks while taping. 
are inserted and the tape laid in place 

and nailed to the blocks. 

Our migrators’ hives have fixed bot 
toms. Two rolls of newspapers are laid 
on the bottom under the frames, so that 
there is no loose frame. Then a taped 
block is put in at each end of the frames. 
The wider-spaced frames make a freer 
eurrent of air, which keeps the bees 
cooler. Yasuo Hiratsuka. 

Tara, Gifu-ken, Japan. 
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Straw skeps protected for winter in an English cottage bee-garden. 
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Upper—One of E. D. Townsend’s apiaries in Michigan ready for winter. Middle—A demonstra- 
tion at a field meet of the Maryland State Beekeepers’ Association. Lower—The barometer of the 
apiary—a colony on scales near the windows of the honey-house. This is at the home apiary of 


A, A, French, Theresa, New York, 
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BEES. MEN AND THINGS 


You may find it here) 





“We have harvested this season the 
best crop of honey we have ever had.” 
C. C. Cook, Hendry County, Fla. 

“The beekeepers of Pennsylvania seem 

be a little more optimistic than they 
were a year ago. This is probably due to 
a somewhat better honey crop.”—Edwin 
J. Anderson, Center County, Pa. 

“The suggestions that I have read in 
Gleanings have helped me to establish a 
very satisfactory honey trade, satisfac- 
tory to myself and I believe to my cus- 
tomers as well.”—V. F. Cary, Lyon Coun- 
ty, Kans. 

“T wintered 22 colonies out of 28, took 
off 3300 pounds of honey, and now have 
56 brood-chambers just plugged with 
stores. All but three have 1927 queens.” 

-Walter A. Harrington, St. Clair Coun- 
ty, Mich. 

“In wintering bees here, all that is nec- 
essary is to keep the hives well painted. 
It is dampness that needs to be guarded 
against. There is scarcely a week in win- 
ter that the bees are not able to fly.”— 
J. D. Britton, Snohomish County, Wash. 


“T had over a ton of fine clover honey 
which I sold at retail at the following 
prices: 5-pound enamel pail, $1.25; 2- 
pean glass jar, 70c; 1l-pound jar, 40c; 
4-pound jar, 25c. The comb honey is put 
in cartons and sells readily at 35¢.”—F. 
J. Jones, Oneida County, N. Y. 


“When honey is sold at retail in gallon 
buckets at wholesale prices, it is better 
to let it alone. There is no profit in it for 
me at $1.25 per gallon delivered at the 
door, but it is a very good bargain for 
the buyer. We should have a better price 
for honey.”—Fred H. Seitz, Clay County, 
Nebraska. 

“We have an abundance of white clover 
here and it is a big yielder when condi- 
tions are right. It generally lasts about 
two and a half months. Black locust is 
also a good yielder here. We have thou- 
sands of black locust trees in a radius of 
one and one-half miles.”—J. T. Snelling, 
Bedford County, Tenn. 


“Recently I met a man who mentioned 
an article by a German professor who 
claims that honey plays an important part 
in the prevention and cure of consump- 
tion. The German professor had experi- 
mented with patients in groups receiving 
honey, jams, and butter. The group on 
honey left the others far behind.”—W. B. 
Bray, New Zealand. 

“This fall we had the heaviest honey 
flow I have ever seen. I extracted 300 





pounds from 10 colonies, but this is the 
total of my crop from 16 colonies. The 
honey is as black as tar when you look 
through six inches or more of it. A little 
in a spoon appears to be lighter. The 
flavor is fine. Our famous tulip, linden, 
and sourwood were all a failure.”—Otto 
Scholze, Dickenson, Va. 

“TI sold one colony in my yard to a eus- 
tomer early in the spring. He divided 
it into three and took off 440 pounds of 
honey, 250 pounds of which was extract- 
ed, and the remainder comb. This colony 
remained in my yard throughout the sea- 
son and was queenless for three weeks in 
mid-summer.”—Herbert J. Roberts, Bur- 
liegh County, N. D. 

“IT have been swamped with inquiries 
regarding the top-entrance hive-from all 
parts of the Dominion of Canada and from 
about half of the United States since my 
article was published in the May, 1927, 
issue of Gleanings. It is impossible for 
me to reply to all since my regular duties 
occupy every hour I ean spare at this 
time of the year.”—-A. W. Finlay, New 
Westminster County, B. C. 

“When the public drops sugar from the 
grocery list we will all wear Jay Smith’s 
whiskers in order to have the source of 
our sweetness near at hand. I think some 
hybrids would answer for lip sticks for 
the ladies at the same time. It has alsv 
occurred to me the bee stings could be 
used in beauty parlors to plump up a 
wrinkle or produce a dimple.”—C. R. 
Morts, Herkimer County, N. Y. 

“The farmer beekeepers are our biggest 
problem. Our county happens to be sat- 
urated with them. They visit their bees 
twice a year, once in the spring to put the 
supers on and once in the fall when the 
bees are too cold to fly, to take the supers 
off. Most of the honey is produced in 
sections and is sold all the way from 10 
cents to 20 cents per section, depending 
on what the buyer wants to pay regard- 
less of weight, color, or condition.”—Le- 
roy Churchman, Greenwood County, Kans. 

“Beekeeping is new here. So far, with- 
in a radius of 20 miles there are only five 
beekeepers. However, this will soon be 
changed, for with reasonable care bees 
do very well. The honey crop here is 
mostly obtained from fireweed, but of 
course there are many other honey plants, 
such as willow, sow thistle, dandelion, 
milkweed, snowberry, raspberry, asters, 
and goldenrod. Sweet clover is being 
sown and will no doubt later be a good 
source of nectar.’”—P. Fraser, Wadena 
County, Sask. 
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Honey Goodies for Christmas 


Christmas is a festival 
of human friendliness. 
This is best brought out 
by group festivities. Who 
does not enjoy singing the 
glorious old carols from 
house to house on Christ- 
mas eve? And there is 
great joy in carolry around 
the community tree. 

The Christmas tree is older than 
Christmas. The mischievous mistletoe and 
the vivid-colored holly, with its bright 
sheen, are declared the royal Christmas 
greens in the old-world legends. The 
yule log rolled in and lighted with the 
fire kept burning from the year before is 
typical of pagan days. Simplicity was 
the keynote of these old-time customs. 
They represented mirth, jollity, and happy 
activity—that is why children joyously 
received their return. 

The Christmas festival really belongs 
to the children and therefore they should 
be allowed to take a very active part in 
all the delightful holiday preparations. 
Do not shut them out. Watch them revel 
in planning little surprises and joyously 
bustling around as Christmas comes 
nearer. 

















Honey @rapefruit Cocktail 
Crown Roast of Pork with Dressing 
Baked Potatoes 
Sweet Potatoes and Apples en Casserole 
Buttered Spinach Hot Honey Nut Muffiins 
Celery Radishes 
Mixed Honey Pickle Relish 
Comb Honey 
Honey Pineapple Waldorf Salad 
Nuts Stuffed Dates Honey Coated Raisins 
Mince Pie Plum Pudding Honey Pecan Cake 
Cheese Sticks 
Coffee Tea Milk 





When Christmas morning comes there 
is nothing comparable to the happiness 
of the children in their expectancy, their 
jumping around in nightgowns, their 
thrills and shouts in first seeing the bulg- 
ing stockings and brightly wrapped pack- 
ages, and then the sound of early church 
bells tolling “Peace on earth, good will 
to men.” All of these form the founda- 
tion for precious memories in later years 


and remind us that the stories of Santa 
Claus are but symbols of love and giving 
which were given us nineteen centuries 
ago. 

Christmas has long been a time for fam- 
ily gatherings, and the crowning event 
of the festivities is the Christmas dinner. 
The turkey did not always hold first 
place. The ancient celebrations boasted 
beef and boar’s heads. 

Crown Roast of Pork with Dressing 

The success of the Christmas dinner depends 
to a great extent upon the roast, whether tur- 
key, goose, duck, chicken, or pork. Use two 
sets ribbed chops cut without separating. Split 
on inside between each two ribs, and tie or 
sew into circular shape with meat on inside. 
Scrape bone for upper two and one-half inches, 
and put a slice of bacon on each. Stuff center 
with honey celery nut dressing and roast thirty 
minutes at 400°; reduce to 300° and roast for 
2% hours, basting with stock. Remove bacon, 
brush lightly with a honey and butter mixture 
(half and half), decorate with paper frills, and 
serve at once. 

Honey Celery Nut Dressing 
1 cup diced celery % cup chopped walnuts 
2 cups bread crumbs % cup raisins 
moistened with milk 3 tablespoonfuls honey 

Spice with salt, a few cloves, and white pep- 
per. 

Sweet Potatoes and Apples en Casserole 
4 cups of mashed sweet 3 cups sliced apples 

potatoes 4 tablespoonfuls butter 
1 cup of honey (two to each layer) 

1 teaspoonful salt 

Boil sweet potatoes with skins on. Pare 
while hot. Mash thoroughly. Line a_ well- 
greased dish with a layer of the mashed sweet 
potatoes, then a layer of sliced apples (slice 
the same as for pie), then a half-cup of honey, 
a pinch of salt, another layer of sweet potatoes, 
apples, honey, a little butter, and top with a 
layer of sweet potatoes, a pinch of salt. Brush 
with butter and bake in a moderate oven for 
one hour. 


Honey Candies 

Christmas festivities would be incom- 
plete without a generous supply of home- 
made candies. Making candy lends itself 
uniquely to the creative instinct in chil- 
dren. It gives them a sense of responsi- 
bility and makes them feel that they are 
of service at a time when this work may 
easily become a burden to the busy house- 
keeper. Let them make honey candy for 
the Christmas stocking and an extra sup- 
ply for gifts. 

There is nothing commonplace about 
giving candy for Christmas. Honey candy 
is a thoughtful gift. Boxes and baskets 
filled with dainty home-made candies and 
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festively tied will make delightful gifts. 
It is surprising how many delicious and 
wholesome sweets can be made with honey 
at home. A box of dainty home-made 
honey candies is a gift that will give en- 
joyment to any one. 

The flavor of honey in candy plays a 
very important part in intensifying that 
candy taste we all like. 

Honey Squares 

Cook 1 cupful each of honey and cane sugar 
to 254° F., or until it forms a hard ball when 
tested in cold water. Remove from the fire and 
pour slowly over the stiffly beaten whites of 
two eggs, beating constantly. Add % teaspoon- 
ful flavoring—either orange or vanilla and % 
cupful chopped nuts. Beat until thick and 
creamy. Pour into a buttered pan and cut in 
squares when cooled enough. 

Honey Stuffed Prunes 

Wash some prunes thoroughly, cover with 
cold water and soak over night or for several 
hours. Bring to the boiling point. Remove 
from fire and drain. Remove the pits and al- 
low the prunes to stand until quite dry. Fill 
each prune with honey cherry paste or honey 
orange paste. Roll in granulated sugar or dip 
in chocolate. 

Honey Cherry Paste 


% cup chopped cher- butter 
ries (Maraschino, Pinch of salt 
drained) — powdered 
% cup honey ugar 


1 tablespoonful melted 2 oe whip- 
ped cream 
Mix cherries, honey, butter, whipped cream 
together. Add powdered sugar and salt. 
Honey Orange Paste 
Same as for honey cherry paste, using % 
cup of chopped honeyed orange strips instead 
of cherries, and adding % cup chopped wal- 
nut meats. 
Honey Pecan Pralines 
% cup condensed milk 1 cup brown sugar 
% cup honey Pinch salt 


1% cupfuls salted pe- 1 cup, maple sugar 


cans 1 tablespoonful butter 
Mix sugar, condensed milk, and salt to- 
gether. Cook slowly for about five minutes. 
Then add honey and pinch of soda. Cook 


until firm ball is formed when dropped in cold 
water. Remove from fire, add butter, and beat 
vigorously until the candy is soft enough to 


form flat cakes when dropped from a _ spoon. 
Arrange nut meats in groups on oiled paper 
and drop candy from spoon over nuts. Let 
the pralines set, then wrap individually. 


Honey-Stuffed Dates 

Remove stones without marring the shape of 
dates. Fill the cavity with a tiny piece of 
comb honey and then dip dates as ordinarily 
when coating candy. After a week or two the 
dates seem to absorb most of the honey, and 
when one bites into the candy a most delicious- 
flavor date center is found. This candy should 
be aged at least two weeks before packing. 

Honey Bittersweets 

Let section comb honey remain in refrigera- 
tor about 24 hours before using for coating. 
Then dip the knife to be used for cutting in 
boiling water. Cut comb honey into pieces 
about % of an inch long and % inch wide. 
Place pieces on trays covered with waxed paper 
and chill for thirty minutes before coating. Be 
sure dipping chocolate is of proper tempera- 
ture and then coat candy pieces just as in coat- 
ing cream centers. Drop a walnut, pecan, or alm- 
ond on each piece. It requires practice to be 
able to turn out honeyed bittersweets that do 
not develop honey leaks. 

Honey Cream Caramels 


Mix together in a saucepan 2 cupfuls sugar, 2 
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honey, % cupful butter, ™% tea- 
spoonful salt. Place over fire and bring slow- 
ly to boiling point, stirring frequently. Add 
2 cupfuls evaporated milk very slowly, so that 


cupfuls light 


the mixture will not stop boiling. Cook to 
245° F., or the firm-ball stage, stirring con- 
stantly. The candy becomes very thick and 


will burn easily unless well stirred. Add one 
teaspoonful vanilla and pour into buttered pans. 
When the mixture becomes slightly cool, mark 
in squares. When it is cold, cut and wrap in 
waxed paper. 
Honey Date Fudge 

Put 2 cupfuls of sugar, % teaspoonful cream 
of tartar. % cupful honey, and % cupful water 
into a sauce pan. Bring slowly to the boiling 
point and cook to 260° F., or until it forms a 
hard ball when tested in cold water. Beat two 
egg-whites until stiff, and pour the boiling 
syrup into them very slowly, beating constantly. 
Then add 1 teaspoonful vanilla and % cupful 
chopped dates. Beat until thick and creamy, 
pour into buttered pan, and cut into squares. 

Honey Date Snowballs 


Stone % pound of dates and put them 
through the food chopper alternately with % 


cupful of shelled walnuts. Add 2 tablespoon 
fuls honey and % teaspoonful salt. Shape into 
small balls about the size of butter balls. 
Christmas Cakes 
Those who made the honey fruit cake as 
outlined in the May issue will be more than 
satisfied when they serve it at their Christmas 


feast and pack the extra cakes in their gift 
baskets. 
Honey Pecan Cakes 
4 ounces shortening % cup honey 
4 egg-whites 1 cup pecan meats 
% cup water % cup sugar 
2% cups flour 2 teaspoonfuls baking 
powder 


Beat the shortening, honey, and sugar to a 
cream, then add the water and flour, and stir 
until smooth; add half the well-beaten whites, 
then the nuts, the remainder of the whites, and 
the baking powder. Pour into square flat pan 
lined with greased paper to the depth of three 
inches and bake in a moderate oven for forty 
five minutes. Ice with honey pecan icing. The 
above cake mixture may be cut into cubes, 
iced, and decorated so as to spell Christmas. 

Honey Pecan Icing 
2 cups powdered sugar 
1 cup salted pecans 
tablespoonfuls whip 
ped cream 


% cup honey 

2 tablespoonfuls melted 
butter 

Pinch of salt 

Mix honey, butter, whipped cream together. 
Add powdered sugar, pecan meats, and salt. 

Christmas Boxes and Baskets 

Those of you who included an extra shelf or 
two in your honey preserve closet as a gift 
shelf, and made several extra honey fruit cakes, 
will be well repaid now, as they will help you 
make up most attractive Christmas boxes and 
baskets. You will find on your preserve shelf 
just the thing to give certain friends and rela- 
tives. Combine a small jar of some preserve 
or relish with a gaily wrapped honey fruit 
cake, a box of delicious honey candies, and a 
small carton of those flavory honey-date nut 
bars. Include a small jar of honey, too. Label 
your jars neatly, being sure to decorate labels 
with Christmas seals, and do not fail to see that 
the label carries the word honey—honey fruit 
jam, honey fruit cake, honey candies, etc. 
(Never miss an opportunity to advertise honey.) 

The gifts you send at Christmas indicate more 
than goodwill if they are home-made. They 
compliment both the receiver and the giver by 
that little personal touch every one instantly 
recognizes in home-made honey goodies. 

Let us light our candles and flash them from 
every window on Christmas eve. Make this hol- 
iday season the best festival of all years by 
making honey goodies. 

Merry Christmas to you all! 
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The Indiana Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting in the State 
House, Indianapolis, December 20 and 21. 


The North Dakota Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold a two-day session on 
January 19 and 20, 1928, this being in 
connection with the short course in bee- 
keeping to be held at the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, January 16 to 20. 


A series of radio talks on beekeeping 
over Station KSAC was given by Prof. 
R. L. Parker of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College during October and No- 
vember. A talk was given each Tuesday 
night during that period. 


James Gwin, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Beekeepers’ Association, has been ap- 
pointed to a position in the Department 
of Markets of Wisconsin to carry on the 
work in the marketing of honey provided 
for in that state by the last legislature. 


The North Dakota Agricultural College 
announces that its correspondence course 
in beekeeping will be continued next 
year. The course consists of 12 lessons 
which cover the life history, habits, and 
seasonal management of bees. 


The Illinois State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention at 
the St. Nicholas Hotel in Springfield on 
December 6 and 7. An excellent program 
is being prepared, and many important 
beekeeping problems will be discussed. 


The annual meeting of the Empire 
State Federation of Beekeepers’ Co-oper- 
ative Associations, Inc., will be held in the 
Court House, Syracuse, New York, De- 
cember 6, 7, and 8. Much important busi- 
ness is to be attended to during this 
meeting and a banquet will be enjoyed 
on the evening of the 7th. 


The seventh annual meeting of the Wy- 
oming Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held at Thermopolis, December 1 to 3. 
The subject of marketing is given a prom- 
inent place on the program of this meet- 
ing. Other meetings in the mountain 
states are Billings, Montana, December 5- 
6; Pocatello, Idaho, December 8-9; Salt 
Lake City, Utah, December 12-13; Grand 
Junction, Colorado, December 14; Man- 
zanola, Colorado, December 16-17. 


The first annual convention of the Ok- 
lahoma State Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held in the Chamber of Commerce, 
Oklahoma City, on January 16 and 17, 
1928. Among the subjects on the program 


are:“Packing Honey,” “Bee Inspection 
Work,” “Sweet Clover in Oklahoma,” 
“Queens and Requeening,” “Winter 
Stores,” “The Benefits of an Association,” 
“Bees as Distributors of Pollen,” and “If 
I Started Beekeeping Over.” Other sub- 
jects will no doubt be added later. 


The annual convention of the New Jer- 
sey Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
in the W. C. T. U. rooms, 214 East State 
Street, Trenton, N. J., January 12 to 15, 
1928. Among the features of this meet- 
ing are several addresses by Philip 
Crane, of Middlebury, Yt. He is the son 
of J. E. Crane, who is well known to 
beekeepers throughout the world on ac- 
count of his 54 years of writing for the 
bee journals. Another feature is the ex- 
hibition by members of original devices 
and equipment. Prizes are offered for the 
best devices exhibited. 


The annual meeting of the Apis Club, 
an international organization, will be 
held in Bern, Switzerland, beginning 
August 7 under the presidency of Dr. 
Otto Morganthaler. 

The date of the meeting of the Fourth 
International Entomological Congress has 
been changed from August 19 to August 
13, 1928. This Congress is to be held at 
Cornell Universtiy, Ithaca, New York. 
This will still leave time for Europeans 
who care to attend both meetings to get 
to Ithaca in time to attend the Apicul- 
tural Section of this Congress. 


The American Honey Producers’ 
League will sponsor a honey-marketing 
conference to be held immediately fol- 
lowing the convention at San Francisco, 
Calif., January 25 to 27. While this con- 
ference is scheduled for January 28, the 
meeting will be prolonged if additional 
time can be used to advantage. 

The League will not be in charge of 
this conference, but will assist with it 
and encourage attendance by market- 
ing experts and those interested in mar- 
keting problems. Mr. A. W. B. Kjosness, 
general manager of the Mountain States 
Honey Producers’ Association, Boise, Ida- 
ho, has been placed in direct charge of 
this conference. This conference is open 
to every one, and it is hoped that the 
entire delegation to the convention will 
remain for the additional day’s program. 
It is expected that practically every 
honey-marketing organization of the west- 
ern states will be represented and that 
the managers of the Ontario Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Co-operative will be there. 
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Bees Confused When Winter Cases Are Put On 

Question.—I am building a packing case for 
two colonies of bees. When I put them in, will 
they not lose their location? 

Massachusetts. Clarence P. May. 

Answer.—If the hives were located in 
groups of two during the summer and are 
left in the same position when the pack- 
ing cases are put on, there should be but 
little if any trouble from bees’ going into 
the wrong hive. The packing cases are 
usually put on when the weather is cool 
and the bees are not flying. On their 
first flight after the packing cases are in 
place the bees may be somewhat confused 
on account of the changed appearance, 
but as a rule they find their own hive. 
When two colonies are packed in one 
winter case, it is a good plan to drive a 
stake into the ground between the two 
entrances, thus helping the bees to locate 
their own hive. 

Fall Treatment for American Foul Brood 

Question.—I have two colonies that have 
American foul brood. I can not follow direc- 
tions for fall treatment by shaking them on 
full combs of honey since I do not have such 
combs. Those I have are only partly full. 
Would it be all right to shake them on these 
combs and feed sugar syrup? 

Ohio. Ernest W. Fike. 

Answer.—The reason for specifying 
combs filled with honey for fall treat- 
ment of American foul brood is that when» 
these are used, the bees have no place to 
store any honey they may take with them 
from the old hive when shaken. The the- 
ory is that they use this honey instead of 
storing any of it so that there is no 
chance for it to be fed to the larvae next 
spring. You can cause the bees to con- 
sume any honey they may take with them 
by first shaking them into an empty hive 
and confining them with an entrance 
screen if the day is warm enough for them 
to fly. They should be left long enough 
to cause them to consume the honey they 
have taken with them. Care should be 
taken that none of them starve. They 
should not be left more than 24 hours anil 
in some cases 12 hours is plenty long 
enough. They can then be given combs 
partly filled with honey or even empty 
combs, and fed syrup if necessary. How- 
ever, it is doubtful if the disease would 
reappear if the bees are shaken into a 
clean hive containing combs nearly filled 
with honey when this is done after brood- 
rearing has ceased. 
Disease-Control When Producing Comb Honey 

Question.—Is it easier to control American 
foul brood when producing comb honey than 
when producing extracted honey? 

Ohio. Arnold Panning. 


Answer.—As a rule, it is. In ordinary 
practice the combs are shifted about 
from hive to hive more in producing ex- 


tracted honey than in producing comb 
honey. Combs are frequently lifted from 
the brood-chamber into the super, and if 
such combs contain American foul brood 
there is danger of contaminating other 
combs in the extractor or carrying the 
disease to other colonies when the super 
containing the diseased comb is given to 
another colony. However, all this can be 
avoided by proper care. 
Leaving Hives Covered with Snow 

Question.—Is it safe to leave hives drifted 

over with snow without making passages to 


the entrances? Clarence R. Peirce. 
South Dakota. 


Answer.—Yes. The snow will afford ad- 
ditional protection and if it is loose and 
porous about the entrance there is no 
danger of the bees’ being smothered. 
Sometimes warm air from the entrance 
melts away the snow, making quite a 
large cavity in front of the hive. There 
is sometimes danger of bees’ being smoth- 
ered by sleet or driving snow closing the 
entrance and freezing solid, but this can 
not occur when the hives are entirely 
buried under the snow. 

Keeping Bees by Seeing Them Only Once a 
Week 


Question.—lIs it possible to keep a few colo- 
nies of bees successfully by devoting a part 
of a day once a week to them? 

Arkansas. Mrs. ©. ©. Ferguson. 

Answer.—Yes. In fact, after you have 
had considerable experience it will be 
possible to take care of an apiary of 60 
or more colonies by devoting a half day 
per week to them, although in the busy 
season this number of colonies might re- 
quire a whole day per week for three or 
four weeks. At first, four or five colonies 
may be all you should try to take care of 
in this way. It is only during the active 
season that the weekly visits are neces 
sary. During the greater portion of the 
year the bees require no attention. 

Honey in Automobile Radiators 

Question.—Please send me the proper for- 
mula for preparing honey as a mixture for 
the prevention of freezing in automobile radi- 
ators. E. E. Brink. 

South Dakota. 


Answer.—Mix equal parts by volume 
of honey, aleohol, and water. It is not 
necessary to boil the mixture, but by 
heating the water before putting in the 
water the honey is more readily dissolved. 
The aleohol should be added after the 
honey and water have been well mixed. 
Such a mixture will prevent freezing at 
temperatures considerably bélow zero. If 
this solution does not circulate freely dur- 
ing very cold weather more alcohol may 
be added. The honey apparently preventa 
evaporation of the alcohol, but if the mix- 
ture becomes low it is well to add alcohol 
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unless it is known that some of the solu- 
tion has leaked out of the circulating sys- 
tem. When using honey it is extremely 
important that the gasket between the 
cylinders and the eylinder head be abso- 
lutely tight so that none of the honey 
“an get into the cylinders. 
Keeping Moths Out of Stored Combs 

Question.—Is there any way to keep wax 
moths out of combs which are stored for the 
winter? John J. Baker. 

Wisconsin. ; . 

Answer.—In your climate all that is 
necessary to prevent trouble from wax 
moths is to store the combs in an unheat- 
ed room, since freezing kills any larvae 
of the wax moth. Combs stored in an un- 
heated room in the fall in the North are 
perfectly safe from wax moths until next 
June or longer. In sections of the South 
there is danger of wax moths’ destroying 
stored combs even during the winter. In 
such localities it is necessary to put the 
supers containing the combs back on the 
hive so that the bees can take care of 
them, or watch them carefully for the 
appearance of wax moths. If any appear 
they can be destroyed with carbon bisul- 
phide, using one ounce of carbon bisul- 
phide for each three full-depth supers in 
the pile, the liquid being placed in a shal 
low pan in an empty super on top of the 
pile—the pile being covered tight. 

Combs Not Built by Compass 

Question.—Is it true that when bees build 
their combs naturally in box hives they build 
them exactly north and south? 

West Virginia. Dallas McKeever. 

Answer.—-No. Bees build their combs 
in various directions when not guided by 
comb foundation. In fact, in the same 
hive they eften build their combs in sev- 
eral directions. Evidently the bees do 
not recognize the directions of the com 
pass in comb-building. 

Packing Under the Bottom-Board 

Question.—In packing bees for winter, is 
packing below the bottom-board important?! If 
earth is banked up around the hive stand, would 
that not be equally efficient in keeping the hive 


warm? A. Chenuz. 
Canada. 
Answer.—Packing below the bottom 


board is more important in localities 
where there is but little snow than in lo- 
ealities where there is much snow. When 
snow is banked up around the hive or cov 
ers them completely, packing below the 
bottom-board may not be essential. How 
ever, in many localities it is impossible 
to foretell whether there will be sufficient 
snow to protect the bottoms of the hives. 
In severe winters hives not packed below 
become damp in the lower portion, often 
causing the lower part of the combs to 
become moldy, Banking earth around the 
hive stand would help considerably in 
preventing this condition. 
Uses for Dark Honey 

Question.—I have about 250 pounds of hon- 
ey that is almost black, while the honey I took 
in July and August was light amber in color. 
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What can I do with this dark honey? Could I 
feed it to the bees next spring to use for 
brood-rearing without injury to the bees? 

West Virginia. T. B. Moore. 

Answer.—You may be able to find a 
market for this dark honey by visiting 
your local bakers. It may be quite suit- 
able for baking purposes. This would be 
a good way to dispose of it if your hives 
are well supplied with honey for winter 
and for spring brood-rearing. If they are 
not well supplied, it will be well to save 
this honey to feed the bees next spring. 
It is probably just as good for feeding 
the bees during the spring as light-colored 
honey. There would be but little if any 
danger that any of it would be trans- 
ferred to the supers later. It will be con- 
sumed for brood-rearing. 

Bees Flying on Bright Days in Winter 

Question.—I often note in advice to bee- 
keepers the warning not to disturb the hives 
after the bees have clustered for winter. I 
have a colony in a double-walled hive packed 
for winter, and on every bright day the bees 
come out and fly around. They must have 
clustered some time ago, for when the weather 
is cold and the day dark they stay in the hive. 
Today the sun is bright and the temperature 
about 50 degrees in the shade and there are a 
large number of bees flying in and out of the 
hive. Is this normal, or is there something 
wrong that causes this activity? 

Ohio. , __ A. O. Snoddy. 

Answer.—During a mild winter bees 
that are wintered outside may break their 
cluster on warm days and then reform 
the cluster during the night or when it 
turns colder. When a hive stands in the 
sun it will be warmed about the entrance 
considerably above the temperature of 
the air in the shade. This is no doubt 
what induced the bees to fly in the cas: 
you mention. As a rule, bees do not fly 
much when the temperature is no higher 
than 50 degrees unless they are consum- 
ing honey which contains a large amount 
of gum, making frequent cleansing flights 
necessary. However, bright sunshine di- 
rectly on the hive frequently tempts them 
out even when the tempertaure of the air 
in the shade is around 50 degrees. 

Ventilation of Bee Cellars 

Question.——Is it necessary to give bees much 
ventilation in the cellar? I can give ventila- 
tion through a trap door. 

New York. L. J. Oakley. 

Answer.—-If the bees are put into the 
cellar just after a good cleansing flight 
and have stores of good quality, they be 
come very quiet and need but little ven 
tilation. Under these conditions enough 
oxygen will pass through the walls of the 
cellar to take care of the oxygen needs of 
the bees. When bees are wintering well, 
it is well to use the ventilator to control 
temperature rather than to supply fresh 
air. When the weather becomes cold the 
ventilator may be closed entirely, if nee- 
essary, to keep the temperature high 
enough, and opened only when the weath- 
er is mild or when the temperature of the 
cellar goes too high. 
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vantage of 











Grainger, of 
Toronto, invit- 

ed me to go on 
a camping trip 


A. I. Root’s Story of 


sleeping in the 
open air, 
Very early in 


with him in Hi ife the morning we 
northern Cana- 1S Own L e tried our new 
da, and as my fishing tackle. 








health was very 
poor at the 
time, I decided 
to go. We left 
the train at a 
station called 
Severn, on the 
Severn River, a 
little over a hundred miles north of Toron- 
to. At this station we rented a canoe for 
$3.00 a week and proceeded to load our 
tent and camping outfit into it. It was 
about 15 feet long and 3 feet wide at the 
widest place. With my unsophisticated 
ideas, it seemed to me that our luggage 
alone would swamp the boat, to say noth 
ing of the three men who were to go 
along. However, I tried to have faith in 








And he said unto them, 


my two comrades, who declared they 
knew what they were going to do. The 
boat that was to be our home for two 


weeks was almost as smooth as an egg- 
shell outside, and weighed only about 75 
pounds. When I was informed that we 
were to get down on our knees in the bot- 
tom of the boat I again tried to believe 
that my friends knew what they were 
talking about, but I did not see how I 
was going to sit on my heels. There were 
no seats, however, and I had to kneel on 
a cushion and paddle like the rest. 

For quite a little time I was very fear- 
ful that the boat would dip water and 
sink with our valuables. We passed pretty 
farm houses along the banks, also fields 
of potatoes, barley, and oats; but toward 
night our river on each side was walled 
with cliffs and granite rocks that had re- 
sisted the wash of the water for ages. 

In undertaking to cross Sparrow Lake, 
with quite a wind ahead, we got in the 
trough of the waves and it began to look 
dangerous. When some water came over 
into the boat, we were obliged to pu!l 
pretty lively to keep the boat from rock 
ing. Pretty soon I was agreeably sur 
prised to find one could get a second wind 
paddling a canoe as well as “pedaling” a 
bieyele. 

Sleeping Out of Doors 

After getting through this lake and 
carrying the canoe beyond some rapids 
we camped for the night. My big woolen 
blanket, spread over some fragrant green 
shrubs, made a nice sleeping place. I re 
solved when I got home to take my blan 
ket out under the apple trees in our door- 
yard. I firmly believe no bedroom can be 


into a desert place, and rest awhile. 


caught the 








I 
— Te ————_ first fish. It was 


mv favorite 
black bass, and 
yourselves apart I got it almost 
Mark 6:31. as soon as [I 
threw my line 
in. The others 
soon followed with much larger fish, all 
black bass. We pulled them out about as 
fast as we could thrown our lines in. 

One day, while my companions were 
away, 1 went down to the rapids near our 
camp to bathe my foot, which was both 
ering me. This was a lot of fun, but it 
did not satisfy me; so I slipped my clothes 
off, and, holding onto a projecting rock, 
let the surging, boisterous current play 
all over me. Less than an hour before I 
had been shivering in the north wind with 
my coat buttoned up tight around my 
chin. Well, the same wind was blowing, 
but although I had no clothes on and was 
in the water, I was not uncomfortable 
at all. 

When I left home I was hardly fit to 
start out on a trip, for, unless I was ex- 
ceedingly careful about what I ate, my 
old indigestion became persistent. In just 
one short week I regained a degree of 
health that I had hardly ever known be- 
fore. My digestion was perfect, every 
ache and pain gone, catarrh, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, susceptibility to draft, faint- 
ness before mealtime, tired feeling—all 
had vanished, and I was a boy again with 
a boyish appetite. You see, I was living 
entirely out of doors. For a whole week 
[I did not go inside of a building. When 
I was tired I lay down in my blanket on 
the ground and slept as long as I wanted, 
with my face toward the that 
came off the water. 

Simple Diet of Camp Life 

For a diet we had fish, potatoes roasted 
in the coals, and berries picked in the 
swamps and on the hills. The paddling of 
the canoe gave me exercise through my 
arms and across my chest, that IT had not 
been getting riding a wheel, and all day 
long I had plenty of time to remember 
the repeated injunction to fill my lungs 
clear full of air. The water was so handy 
that we took a bath every day and some 
times twice a day. As we were out in the 
wilderness we wore very little clothing, 
went bareheaded when we felt inclined 
to, and so prolonged our bathing-time 
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that not only did the sun strike our arms 
and chests, but also our whole bodies, re- 
sulting, of course, in quite a little tan 
and sunburn. 

I certainly never relished food in my 
life as I did in those days. I remember 
one dinner at which we had bean soup, 
bread and butter, potatoes baked in the 
coals, and fried black bass. It was the 
finest dinner I ever ate. It seemed to 
me I could eat all the afternoon without 
being satisfied. 

After a hearty meal we took a nap if 
we felt like it, and then some exercise of 
some kind. We had pure air, air scented 
with the perfume of the pines and other 
resinous trees that covered the rocky 
hills and islands. We were getting back 
to the days of our forefathers. We were 
out in the wilderness under the shade of 
the trees. We were nature’s children. 

We don’t need doctors unless it be the 
kind of doctors who tell their patients to 
go away from civilization and live in the 
open air. As to the expense, it is cheaper 
in many ways than to take medicine 
bought at drug stores and far cheaper 
than to employ expensive doctors. Go 
back to nature and let her be your phy- 
sician. 

The Fish I Didn’t Catch 


One day we made a trip to the lower 
rapids, where we had never been before, 
and we scattered about a little, each one 
selecting a place for himself. I remem 
bered that years ago I used to have the 
best success in the little streams around 
my home by going out alone, slipping up 
very quietly to some deep pool, and then 
dropping my hook near an overhanging 
rock or where there was a sort of cavern 
where the fish could get out of sight. 
Well, I found such a place in these rapids 
—at least, there was a big rock where I 
had reason to think there was a cavity 
underneath. I dropped my well-baited 
hook just over the edge of the rock. Al- 
most instantly I pulled out a good-sized 
bass. He made such a determined effort 
to get back into the water that I had 
quite a time in securing him and fixing a 
place so he could not flop back into the 
stream. I was standing on a rock partly 
submerged, so if a fish dropped from my 
hook he was sure to get away; in fact, I 
lost two or three big fellows before my 
companions found me. I did not know 
what they were doing; in fact, I was too 
busy pulling out two-pound bass to notice 
anything else. Just as the others came 
I pulled out a bass more than twice as 
large as the others I had caught. It made 
my new pole spring so I was afraid it 
would break. I fairly trembled when I 
finally pulled him out of the water on per- 
haps a yard or more of line, Just then 
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he made one great bound up into the air 
and came down the length of the slack 
in the line with a sharp snap. The line 
did not break, however, for it was made 
of Canadian seagrass, but the hook tore 
out of the fish’s mouth. I dropped my 
pole and did my best to hold onto the 
fish, but after a big tussle it got away. I 
almost felt like shedding tears. But I 
discovered that I was nearly up to the 
limit of the number of pounds a man 
could catch in one day. Besides, we had 
as many as we could use before they 
would spoil. 
A Poorly Ventilated Church 

On Sunday we went in our canoe to a 
little church in the wilderness. When we 
reached our destination I was quite fa- 
tigued. I had not had any nap that morn- 
ing, and the church had only very small 
windows away up over our heads and not 
very many of them either. The transition 
from God’s free sky, where I had been 
living for a week, to this little church 
full of people was too much for me. The 
sermon was one of exceeding interest, but 
in spite of all I could do I was soon nod- 
ding. Mr. Grainger at my side very quiet- 
ly nudged me with his elbow and I made 
an emphatic resolve that I would not be 
so discourteous as to go to sleep again; 
but it was no use—the close air was too 
much for me and I slept during almost all 
the discourse. Mr. Grainger told me later 
that the minister spoke about the dis- 
ciples going to sleep when they should 
have been watching with the Master, and 
said that the minister looked right at me. 
Early that morning I had been full of en- 
thusiasm to get up early and get to 
ehurch, and had urged the expedition un- 
til everybody was tired out. Then I was 
so consistent as to sleep during the entire 
sermon, shocking the minister and per- 
haps the congregation and not hearing a 
word of the sermon. As I was to return 
home on the morrow, I was obliged to 
part with my companions after church. 
It was with a sad feeling that I bade 
them good-bye and saw them start off in 
the boat alone. I watched them far out 
on Pharaoh Lake until they became a 
mere speck. 

That evening I attended church again; 
and, as [ had had a good big nap (stretch 
ed out on my blanket on the shore of 
Pharaoh Lake, where I could draw in the 
soft lake breezes to my heart’s content), 
I did not go to sleep through the service. 
Afterward I apologized to the good pas- 
tor for my bad behavior of the morning. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour- 
nal in Britain and the only international bee- 
review in existence It is read, re-read and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Specimen 
copy free from the publishers. Send us a post. 
card today. It is well worth your little trouble. 


The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, England, 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in the 
columns for Te per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi 
fied columns, or we will not be responsible 
for errors. For special conditions on bee 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 
if credit has not. been established previously. 


classified 








REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 


and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regu 
lar lines who are here listed when their adver- 
tisements are discontinued when they are in 
good standing.) 

Adam Bodenschatz, H. H. Bordelon, Noah 
Bordner, J. G. Burtis, the Citronelle Apiaries, 
H. W. Gordinier & Son Co., James B. Gray, 
Birdie M. Hartle, Arthur H.-Homan Co., W. X. 
Johnston, Harry C. Kirk, Leutzinger & Lane, 
J. P. Moore, C. Morrison, Morrison & 
Martin, T. L. Russick, Russel Schriver, D. R. 


(Temporary advertisers 





Townsend, E. D. Townsend & Sons, Victor Api- 
aries, Virgil Weaver. 
TULL VUNLLUALL UE | Ht UL 
HONEY FOR SALE 
**We do not guarantee the reliability of hon- 


ey sellers, although we require strict references 
from them.’’—From Our Guarantee and Adver 
tising Conditions. 


CLOVER honey for sale. C. N. Ballard, Va 


lois, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Olover extracted. F. W, Lesser, 
Fayetteville, me Be 

HONEY in 5 and 50 Ib. tins. Van's Honey 
Karms, Hebron, Indiana. 


FOR SAL E—Extracted and ‘comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 





FOR quality honey or package bees 
Van’ s Honey Farms, Hebron, 


, write to 
Indiana. 
HONE Y—Fancy and extra fancy 
extracted. Irvin A. Stoller, Latty, 
FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-lb. 
cans. None finer. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 
HONEY-——Finest clover in 60's. 
Sample, 15e. A. S, Tedman, Weston, Mich. 
FINEST quality clover honey in 60-pound 
cans, Victor A, Sundberg, Richville, Minn. 
WINKLER'S white clover honey in new 60- 
lb. cans, at 10¢ lb. Winkler Seeay Co., Joliet, 
Ill. 
~ GARLOAD 1 Michigan light extracted honey, 
10¢c per lb. L. S. Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, 
Mich, 


~ FOR SALE—Fine quality 


, ¢ omb and 
Ohio. 


Michigan 

















clover honey in 


new 60-lb. cans. Sundberg Bros., Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 

FANCY clover extracted, in new sixties, by 
the ease or carload. J. N. Harris, St. Louis, 
Mich 

FOR SALE—Extracted clover honey in 60- 


Ib. cans, 9c lb. 
Minn. 


North Dakota Honey 
J. H. Beatty, 
N. Dak. 

FOR SALE—Finest quality white clover hon- 
ey in new 60-lb. cans. Martin Carsmoe, Ruth- 
ven, lowa. 


Sample, 15c. M. Brygger, Tyler, 


Producers’ Association. 
President and Manager, Fargo, 
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HONEY FOR SALE, any kind, any quantity. 





The John G, Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City. 
FOR SALE—Fine clover honey, extracted 


and comb, Write for prices. C. S. Watts, Monti- 
cello, Iowa. 








EXTRACTED CLOVER HONEY. Finest 
obtainable. New 5’s and 60's, Appeldoorn, 
Hamler, Ohio. ee 

CHOICE clover honey | in 60-lb. cans; also 
comb honey in 6 or 9 case carriers. Arthur 
Beals, Oto, Iowa. ed 

FOR SALE—New crop white clover comb 


honey. Standard sections. Prices on request. C. 


Helm, Genoa, Ill. 


FOR SALE—White clover and fall honey. 
Write for prices and samples. Kalona Honey 
Co., Kalona, Iowa. 





in new 60- 
Reese, R, 


~ FOR SALE—Ohoice clover honey 
lb. cans and 5-lb. pails. O. H. Roth, 
F. D. No. 2, Mich 


FOR SALE—Finest extra white clover honey 


at 10c per pound. D. Steengrafe, 116 Broad 
St., New York City. 
EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE—Clover. 


buckwheat, any kind of package. C. J. Bald- 


ridge, Kendaia, N. Y 


FINE, well-ripened clover honey in new 60- 





Ib. cans, two in box .Prices on request. Dr. C. 
G. Luft, Fremont, Ohio. : 
CARLOAD or less quantity nearly water 
white clover in 60-lb. cans, 5-lb. pails. Arthur 
Thayer, Freeland, Mich. 
STUR DE VANT’S Nebraska Clover Honey 


extracted, f. o. b. Rochester, N. Y., or J. H, 


Sturdevant, St. _Paul, Nebr. ad 
FOR SAL E—White clover, buckwheat and 
amber extracted honey in 60-lb. cans. J. C 
Abbott, Northampton, Mass. 
DELICIOUS FALL BLOSSOM honey. One 
can, $6.00; two cans basswood, $9.50. Delbert 


E. Lhommedieu, Colo, lowa. 


~ NORTHERN white, in new cans, clarified, no 


foam. Case, ton or carload. Sample, 10c. Geo. 
Seastream, Moorhead, Minn. : 

CLOVER white extracted honey, 10c¢ per 
pound, delivered within third zone. Marsalek 
Apiaries, Cadams, Nebraska. 

EXCELLENT quality straight white clover 
honey, 10c per pound in new 60's. Sample. Oh- 
mert & Son, Dubuque, Iowa. 

HONEY FOR SALE—Clover and buckwheat 
in 60-lb. cans and 5-lb. p ails. Prices on request. 
H. B. Gable, Romulus, N. g 

NEW crop white clover, all produced on 
bright yellow combs. New cans, Sample, 15c. 
W. B. Crane, McComb, Ohio. % 

FOR SALE—A-1 white clover honey in 5-lb. 
pails or 60-lb. cans at attractive prices. Ross 


B. Scott, La Grange, Indiana. 
FOR SALE—Bee-Dell extracted 





honey in 


Bee- 











new 60-Ib. cans. We solicit your business. 
Dell Apiaries, Earlville, N. Y 
~FHONEY FOR SALE—AIll grades, any quan- 


tity. H. & Ine., 265 


Greenwich St., 


CLOVER extracted or buckwheat, packed in 
60-lb, cans, 5 and 10 Ib. pails. Roscoe F. Wix- 
son, Sales Dept., Dundee, N. Y. 


WATSON’S choice Nebraska clover extract- 
ed 60's for sale. Write for prices. Sample, 10c. 
Albert W. Watson, Wayne, Nebr 


NEW crop white clover honey, not extracted 
until thoroughly ripe. Put up in 60's, two ina 
case. Frank Coverdale, Maquoketa, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—White clover and amber honey, 
fine quality, put up in new 60-lb. cans. Write 
for prices. Geo. M. Sowarby, Cato, N. Y. 


S. Honey & Wax Company, 
New York City. 
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FOR SALE—White clover honey, extracted, 
comb and chunk. Prices on request. Sample, 
15c. fF. W. Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 

NEW crop of well-ripened clover and buck 
wheat in new 60-lb. cans and kegs. Sample and 
price on request. B. B, Coggshall, Groton, N. Y. 

FOR SALE-—Choice white clover honey in 


new 60-lb. cans. In carlots or less. Price quoted 


on request. E. J. Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—-New crop, very light clover 
honey, liquid, ready to bottle, sample, 10c, new 
cans. John N. Demuth & Son, Pembroke, N. Y. 
CLOVER, also clover and buckwheat and 
ehunk honey. Prices and quality right. Sam 
ples free. Henry Stewart, Prophetstown, Ill. 
BUCKWHEAT honey in 60-lb. cans, two in 
case, 8c lb.; 5-lb. pails, 12 in case, $6.00 case, 
f. o. b. here. Loren A. Yaw, Roaring Branch, 
Pa. 
DAKOTA SUNSHINE HONEY is water- 
white, pure sweet clover extracted honey. For 


sale, any quantity. F. H. Smith & Sons, Amenia, 
yD. 


extracted. 
Special 
Fredonia, 


BUCKWHEAT and fall honey, 
Two sixty-pound cans to case, 8c Ib. 
prices in large lots. F. M. Babcock, 


CLOVER and basswood honey, blended by 


the bees—color, white; body, fine. Extracted 
and comb. Sample, 15c. W. A. Jenkins, Rock 
Port, Mo. 

MICHIGAN white clover honey, well ripened, 
in new 60-lb. cans and 5-lb. pails. Attractive 
price on large lots. Leland Farnsworth, Davi 
son, Mich, 

EXCEPTIONAL quality clover honey, clear, 
white, thick, mild and delicious. Fast retail 
seller Inquire prices. Newman I. Lyle, Shel 
don, Iowa. 

WHITE clover honey, none better, 2 60-Ib. 
tins to case, $12.00 per case. Write for price 
on ton lots. W. D. Achord & Son, 320 Howard 
St., F indlay, Ohio, 

1927 crop white clover honey, also amber 
fall honey (6000 Ibs. of each). Write for 
prices. Sample, 10c. Meyer Toom, Knoxville 
R. F. D. No. 4, Iowa. 


EXTRA high quality clover honey, extracted 


packed in 2%’s, 5’s, 10's and 60's. Fancy 
comb by the case. Write for low prices. Irvin 
A. Stoller, Latty, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Finest quality clover honey in 
new 60-lb. cans and cases, case or carload. 
Write for prices, stating quantity desired. J. 
D. Beals, Dwight, N. D. 

FOR SALE—Fancy white comb honey in 
wood cases, glass front, $4.50 per case in six 
ease lots. F. O. B. Bellevue. Cash with order. 


N. B. Querin, Bellevue, 


CLOVER 


Ohio. 


and light amber honey, finest qual 


ity, in any quantity. Old and new customers 
write me your wants. Prices right. Lee Horning 
R. F. D. No, 4, Morrison, Ml. 

FOR SALE—Fancy white clover honey in 
new 60-lb. cans, 10e¢ per Ib.; 12 5-lb. pails, 
$7.75 Sample, 15c. Discount on large lots. 
Jos H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—No. 1 white comb honey, $4.50 
per case of 24 sections, six cases to carrier. 
Clover extracted, 10¢ Ib.; dark, 7c. Two 60-lb. 
cans to case. H. G, Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—7000 pounds clover and 7000 
pounds fall extracted honey, mixed flowers in 
new 60-lb. cans, two cans to the case. Sample 
free. W. S. Earls & Sons, New Canton, III. 

HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. tins. White 
clover at 12c¢ Ib.; white sage at 12c Ib.; white 
orange at 13c lb.; extra L. A. sage at Ile Ib. 


Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE—Water white clover honey. Fine 


body and excellent flavor. The best in the 
world, at 10c a pound f. o. b. Gordon, Nebr. 
Sold in cases of two 60-lb. tins only. M. C. 


Berry & Co., Montgomery, 


HONEY FOR SALE 


Ala. 


—White sweet clover ex- 


tracted and fancy white comb in_ shallow 
frames. Quality goods that will please your 
trade. Write for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 

FOR SALE—Well ripened white sweet clo- 


ver honey. Don’t let your customer be without 


honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo, 








~ EXTR ACTED tupelo, , the greatest of all hon- 


eys. Never granulates, mild, deliciously flavor- 
ed. Sample, 20c, of bbl. to carlots. Parcel post 
pkg. delivered, % gal., $1.85; 1 gal., $3.55. M. 


Ga, 


L. Nisbet t & Bro., 


Bainbridge, 





BEST “quality: comb and extracted clover or 
buckwheat honey; also buckwheat-goldenrod 
extracted in five or 60-lb. tins. Full colonies of 
bees in 10-frame L. Hoffman frames, guaran- 
teed free from disease. H. E. Crowther, Jeffer- 
son, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Large stock 
clover, sweet clover, basswood, 
buckwheat extracted honey. 





first-class white 
light amber and 
Producers who need 


more, dealers and solicitors should write us 
about their wants. A. I. Root Company of Chi- 
cago, 224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 





the finest 
ripe, 


we have had 
and delicious, It 


~ RASPBERRY honey, 
for several years. Thick, 


can not be excelled for table use. In new 60-lb. 
cans for 15c a lb. In 10-lb. cans by mail, post- 
paid for $2.50 a can. Sample by mail for 20¢, 





which may be applied on purchase of honey. 
Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, Mich. 
MMM TTT 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—AIl our hon- 
ey-producing friends should take note of the 
following from the ‘‘Guarantee and Advertis- 


ing Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture: 
‘We will not guarantee any honey buyer's fi 
nancial responsibility and advise all beekeep 


ers to sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estab- 
lished his credit with the seller.’’ 


WANTED—White clover comb honey. L. W. 
Cc 





Hawks, Round Peak, N. 
WANTED Fancy white-clover comb. E. W. 
Peirce Co., Zanesville, Ohio, 
WANTED—Fancy white clover comb honey. 
J. E. Crane & Son, Middlebury, Vt. 
HONEY-—Write me what you have for sale. 
D. Steengrafe, 116 Broad St., New York City. 
BEESWAX WANTED — Will accept ‘ship 
ments of beeswax at regular market price in 
exchange for bee supplies. The A. I. Root Co., 


Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, 5c a pound for 


charging but 5c 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co,, Pearl 
and Walnut 


Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WANTED—A car or less ‘quantity of white 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same; also send for my 
cut price circular on cans and pails for honey 


containers. A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich. 
MU UNnvtHAQAN0000UEEUEUUOLUOUUUOUEUGLUULUGENOOUEUULEEOEUOUUUUUUUNAE 
FOR SALE 





SELLING new power extractor. Bee supplies. 
Hopkins Bee Farm, Otterville, Mo. 

HONEY LABELS—New design. Catalog free. 
Eastern Label Co., Clintonville, Conn, 








TT, 
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FOR SALE—Used cans, 


December, 1927 


60's, 25c case, f. o. 





b. Zanesville. E. W. Peirce Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 
MAKE queen introduction SURE. One 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 
FOR SALE—1000 cases used honey cans. 


Ask for special prices on quantity lots. J. E. 


Crane & Son, Middlebury, Vt. 
HON-E-NUT C HOC OL ATES assorted pack- 


ages and 5-cent bars. Send for descriptive and 
illustrative circular, free. Fairmount Apiaries, 
Skuylkill Haven, Pa. 

BEST QUALITY bee 
prices, prompt shipment, Illustrated catalog on 
request. We buy beeswax at all times and re 
mit promptly. The Colorado Honey Producers’ 
Association, , Denver, Colo. 


PECANS —Native Oklahoma, new crop, crack- 
ed by electric machine. Meats come out mostly 
in halves. Five one-pound cartons delivered to 








supplies, attractive 


any postoffice in U. S. for $2.00. To Canadian 
offices, $2.85. W. C. Sawyer, Dept. G, Lindsay, 
Okla 








second-hand 





Good cans, 


SALE— 


FOR 60-lb. 
two cans to a case, boxed. We have large 
stocks of these on hand. Please write for prices 
if interested. We are offering only good cans 
and good cases. C. H. l. Weber & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

SPECIALS—Hoffman brood frames, $3.85 
per 100; shallow extracting frames, $2.75 per 
100. Also other bargains. All standard new 


Send for price list today. 
1420-1422 Hager Ave., 


first quality supplies. 
Schmidt Bee Supply Co., 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

PTT TL 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


THUNHEELENTETNVNINY Tl 


WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 














if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
cate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale. 

Qu EEN BEES in season. Graydon Bros., 
R. F. D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 

QUEENS and package bees. ‘‘Yancey Hus 
tlers.’’ Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Tex. 

FOR SALE—Three-banded Italian bees and 
queens in season. G. E, Whittle, Mussel, Ala. 

FOR SALE 166 colonies of bees. Health 
certificate furnished. Lewis Francisco, Dancy, 
Wis. 


FOR SALE Twindel Queens ‘and Root Qual- 


ity beekeepers’ supplies. W. G. Lauver, Middle- 
tow n, Pa. 

WE have special low prices on package and 
nuclei bees. Thousands of packages for sale 


cheap. M. Voinche, Bunkie, La. 


WILL e xchange “package bees and equipment 
for good real estate, or anything valuable. 
Van’s Honey Farms, Hebron, Indiana. 


PACKAGE BEES for 1928. Write for prices. 





Special price to first fifty who order five or 
more packages. J. J. Scott, Crowville, La, 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT on early orders for 
package bees for 1928. A postal card will bring 
new price list. N. L. Stapleton, Colquitt, Ga. 
LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00 
until June 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A. 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn 
IF in need of bees or queens in small or 
large lots please let us quote you. Wire or write 
us at once good offer. M. Voinche, Bunkie, La. 
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GOLDEN Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 
12, $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Write for price on 
package bees. T. J. Talley, R. F. D. No. 38, 


Greenville, Ala. 

Tested good quality THREE-BAND queens, 
$1.00 each during fall and winter months. I 
sell queens every month of the year. D. W. 
Howell, Shellman, Ga, 

ALABAMA queens, bright Italians, 1, $1.00; 
6, $5.00; 12, $10.00: $75.00 per 100. Write 


for price on package bees. H, B. Talley, R. F. 
D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 

MY CUSTOMERS—REMEMBRANCE, AP 
PRECIATION. Merry Christmas. Happy pros 
perous 1928. Finest Italian queens. Wm. R. 
Stephens, Wingate, Indiana. 

GOLDEN Italian queens, producing large 
beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. Package 
bees, nuclei, circular, 1927, ready free. Dr. 
W hite Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. 


F IF TY colonies Italians, metal-top ten n-frame 
Root hives (wired), guaranteed. (Season's av 
erage 110 Ibs, comb honey). $10.00 each. Bible, 
care Farmers’ Bank, Frankfort, Ind. 


FOR PROMPT SERVICE—Full 
delivery and satisfaction, at reasonable 
Book your order for Italian bees and 
with P. M, Williams, Mt. Willing, Ala. 


GOL DE N Italian queens 
6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, 
In season, 20 per cent 
for spring delivery. J. F, 
R. F. D. No. 3, Ala. 


‘SHE-SUITS-ME"’ 
none better. Untested queens 
June 15, $2.00. After June 
duction guaranteed. Circular. 
Norwichtown, Conn. 

QUEENS—PACKAGE 


Shipped with usual guarantee 


weight, safe 
prices. 
queens 


for sale. 1, $1.00; 
$75.00. Package 
to book your order 
Rogers, Greenville, 


bees 


stock, 
15 to 
Intro 
Latham 


3-banded 
from May 
15, $1.50 

Allen 


queens, 


COLONIES 
PRICE, 


BEES 
at YOUR 


if it is reasonable. I am to judge. Cash before 
shipment. No advance payment. E. P. Stiles 
P. O. Box 422, Houston, Texas. 

PLENTY of good queens by return mail. 
Each, $1.00; 12 for $10.00. A number of very 
fine breeding queens, each, $5.00. Service guar- 
anteed for one year. Package bees in season. 
Write for prices. W. H. Laws, Box 505, Whar 
ton, Texas. 

PACKAGE BEES—Nuclei and queens, April, 


May, and June delivery, pure Italian stock. All 
necessary papers with package bees to Canada. 


Write for prices and guarantee. They will 
please you, Taylor Apiaries, Lock Box, Lu 
verne, Alabama. 

PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—lIf you 
want bees and queens, place your order early. 
We are now booking orders for 1928. Get our 
prices before buying. We guarantee safe deliv 
ery and satisfaction. Health certificate and all 
necessary, papers with each shipment. The 
Mangham Apiaries Co., C. S. Dunean, Prop., 
Mangham, La. 

FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens After 
patronizing the beekeepers in the flooded dis 
trict try some of my golden queens. One, $1.00; 
6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Will not 
be able to fill orders ‘for package bees on ac 
count of fire in my apiary. Will begin to ship 
April 10, 1928. Sam Foley, Greenville, R. F. 
D. No. 3, Alabama. 


THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queer ens for 
spring delivery. Good honey-gatherers and gen 


tle; 2-Ib. package and untested queen, $3.50. 
$1.00 for additional pound. Selected untested 
queen alone, $1.00 each. I guarantee quick ser 
vice and satisfaction, also health certificate 
with each package. No deposit but cash with 
order. Shipping season begins April 1 Rauol 


Domingue, Erwinville, La 
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JES DALTON is at New Orleans scraping 
together another bee outfit, and wants to hear 
from all of his old customers who paid cash 
for bees and failed to get them last spring due 
to flood conditions.. We will be in position to 
settle all claims with cash. And will have some 
better bred stuff than ever to deliver in spring 
of 1928. Jes Dalton, Rt. No. 2, Box 280, Or- 
leans Parkway, New Orleans, La. 





EARLY package bees and select young lay- 
ing Italian queens. The kind that will pay you 
a profit the first season. Attractive prices on 
orders placed in advance. Our northern loca- 
tion will save you both time and express 
charges. Let us quote you on any size order, 
either f. o. b. here or delivered to your station. 
We guarantee safe arrival and delivery on 
time. Circular free. J. E. Wing, Cottonwood, 
Calif. 

YOUR LAST CHANCE TO REQUEEN—If 
you have any colonies that have not been re- 
queened you should act now before it is too late. 
A poor queen will result in the loss of the hon- 
ey crop next season if not the loss of the colony 
this winter. When requeening, use the best. 1 
untested, 80c; 12 for $9.00. Tested, $1.50 each. 
Safe arrival and _ satisfaction guaranteed. 
Health certificate with each shipment. Write 
for circular and price, also prices on quanti- 
ties. J. M. Cutts & Son, Montgomery, R .F. D. 
No. 1, Ala. 


ST. ROMAIN’S high quality bees are now 
ready to be booked for the season of 1928, the 
very best strain of Italian bees on the market 
today. Write for prices. A bargain price on 
nuclei. All package bees are shipped with a 
nice frame of young brood and enough honey 
in for feed in transit. I guarantee safe arrival 
all over the United States, and a health cer- 
tificate with each shipment. 


Shipping season 
Starts on or about April 10. depending on 
weather conditions, Address John St. Romain, 
Marksville, La. 
snonnarnenanennnanancnaenevennegeeanintedvautetennniauin THO UUUEOOUUELEETEETETNONELUNAUONOONUENANUUAUUOQOUUUOUUOIE 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—tTwo young men of good habits, 
for bee season of 1928, with a little farm work. 
N. L. Stevens & Son, Venice Center, N. } 





~ YOu NG man to work and learn in our api- 
aries. Best of conditions and outfit. State all in 
first letter. F, B. Pritchard, Route A, Box 154, 
Visalia, Calif. 








TWO reliable young men for the package 
season of 1928. Those having some knowledge 
of queen-rearing preferred. W. D. Achord, Fitz- 
patrick, Alabama. 


WANTED—FExperienced queen-breeder for 
my southern apiaries. Must know the business 
thoroughly. References required. David Run- 
ane. Filion, Mich., after Jan. 1st, Sumterville. 
Ala. 


SOUL 


SITUATION WANTED 


WANTED—Position with some large pro- 
ducer, married, just me and wife, age 38. Ex- 
perienced. Edney Hendrickson, Durham, Ark. 


MU MMMM 
TOO LATE ; FOR CLASSIFICATION 
FOR S: SALE—Finest quality clover honey. 
Lewis Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. © 


‘CLOVER honey 
ripened. Sample, 10c. L. 
Iowa. 








On 











in new 60's. ~ Thoroughly 
A. Thrall, Anthon, 


and No. 1 Seskuhents also white extracted. K. 
E. Carrington, Cortland, N. Y. 


CHOICE clover or buckwheat | honey in 60- 
Ib. cans, 120 to case. Clover, 10c per Ib; buck- 
wheat, 8c. Lester Dalzell, 622 Russell Ave., 
Flint, Mich. 
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| SOUR HONEY DEPT 


It ain’t so bad not to be rich and have 
a State Apiary salary. As I am indightin 
this, Russell H. Kelty, head bee man of 
all Michigan, is snowed and froze in a 
huntin camp up in north Mich. I aint 
exactly glad of it yet I am. He sent a 
tauntin letter askin me to go when he 
knew all about my financial. He told all 
about the deer they would sure get. He 
would be most all fired glad now to just 
get home alive. Fishin and trappin on 
Rocky Creek has its advantages over 
north Mich., for you allays know where 
you are and you get home before your wife 
does sure. If you don’t there ain’t much 
difference from bein froze up in north 
Mich. and bein burned up at home, as 
for comfort. 





_ - * 

Seekeepin and all that goes with it 
does more good and reaches out further 
than old Doe Phillips at Ithaca Univer 
sity or Jim Hambleton, head of all bee- 
keepin at Washinton, ever know any 
thing about. Here’s a letter as what Jack 
Deyell a apiaarian here gets from Mrs. 
W. W. Cheverson of High Hill, Missury. 
It sort of made me smile even one of my 
worst days so I think it oughter be print- 
ed. She says she wants a wire face bee 
vale for she’s got a child as sucks his 
thumb and fingers and she can’t break 
him of it no ways, but believes a wire bee 
vale will do it. She’s tried everything else, 
and now comes to beekeepin for help. 
She’s got her vale and I bet when that 
kid of hers sits down next time for a 
thumb suck he wont get it. If the asst. 
sexton business gets slow this winter I 
see where I can make a lot of money in 
an entire new business and have mothers 
risin up and callin me blessed from Port- 
land Maine to Houston Texas and I will 
go huntin with Kelty in north Mich. 
sure next year and get Ab’s feet fixed up, 
too. OLD DRONE. 

P. S.—Me and Mel Pritchard had aw- 

(Continued on page 813.) 

FOR SALE—Clover and light amber ex- 
tracted honey. Alice Burrows, Oran, N 

FOR SALE—White and light amber honey 


in new 60-lb. cans. Very fine quality. Sample, 
10c. Floyd Markham, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


FINEST quality clover honey in 60-Ib. cans. 
Write for sample and prices. Cornelius Meyer. 
Jr., R. F. D. No. 6, Ballard Rd., Appleton, Wis. 


FANCY white comb, $5.00 case; No. 1 white, 
$4.50; choice, $4.00; mixed or No. 2 white, 
$3.50. Packed in carriers of 6 cases each. White 
clover extracted, 10c; amber, 9c; buckwheat, 
8c in 60-lb. cans. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 


























OUR finest clover honey, 60-lb. cans, llc 
Ib.; 6 10-Ib. pails, $8.75; 12 5 -Ib. pails, $9.00: 
24 16-oz. jars in case, $4. 80; 8-oz., $2.80; 5 
oz., $2.00. Buckwheat, 9c. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Discount on large lots. K. E. Carrington, 
Cortland, N. Y. 
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Root Quality 


Queens 


All aggressive beekeepers 
want to raise their average per 
colony honey production in or- 
der to increase honéy profits. 

Root Quality Queens will 
help to accomplish this. 

Bear in mind this fact when 
ordering your queen require- 
ments for next season. 


The A. I. Root Co. 


West Side Station 
Medina, Ohio 


























A BARGAIN IN 


Your Winter’s Reading 


A i Bee J 1 
Bookeopers’ tiem, i 3x. } Both only$1,50 
Ameri Bee J 9 b 
Better Homes & Gardens, yx. | Both only $1.25 
cues a a! r. | 

t 1 
Amer, Foutry Zournal: 172) | All Threa $1.25 
Ameri Bee J 1,1 H 
Better Homes & Gardens, 137. All Five 
Farm Journal, 1 yr. Only $2 00 


American Poultry Journal, 1 yr. 
Beekeepers’ Item, 1 yr. 


American Bee Journal, 


Beekeepers’ Item, 1 ‘ir 
Bees and Honey, 1 yr. 


™ | aulthree $2. 00 


Prices to U. S. only. Write for prices to 
Canada and foreign countries. 


Send all orders to 


American Bee Journal, Box DG 


Hamilton, Illinois 


We can fill orders for any combination of 
magazines. Send us your list for prices. 





SSS psasassassssesesesssasSSaSSSSSTTSTSSsSSaSSssssssssassssessssssssese| ~ 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 812.) 
ful luck bee huntin. It’s so bad I can’t 
tell it this time. But I got one swarm of 
bees put up for winter a new way. It’s 
the best and easiest bee packin in the 
world. Ill tell all about it and Jay Smith 
or Morley Pettit needn’t claim it later, or 
else tell me afore another month what is 
the latest, cheapest, easiest winter bee 
packin in the world. Write in now or 
shut up as to ever claimin it later. That’s 
for Geo. Demuth and C. L. Sams and 

Ernie Root, too. 
P. 8. No. 2.—My coon hound pup in 
Ab’s barn is still awful promisin. 


DECIDE ON 


RED STICK 


QUEENS AND BEES 
DEPOSIT NOTHING 
Let us have your order now. 
Three yards of tested RED STICK 
Queens for early Spring delivery, bred 


during our fall flow. 

Our colonies are wintering in excel- 
lent condition, and our shipping season, 
April 1st, will find them boiling over. 

Get our low prices and guarantee by 
return mail. 

ED STICK APIARIES 
BATON ROUGE - - - LOUISIANA 


$62'7 from 1, Acre 


Write for our new F nly BOOK, and we'll 
tell you all about H. J. VonHagen who made 
$627 CLEAR PROFIT from only % acre of 
Strawberries. And we'll tell you about lots 8 
of others, besides. One man made $594 from 
1% acre. Another made $1800 from an acre. 
Thousands make $500 to $1200 per acre 
right along, and you can, too. 


FREE BOOK 


Send for this free book nowand learn 
their secret of success. This book will give you 
confidence in your own ability 
to make big money with 

our Thorobred Pedi. 
gree Plants. It’s in- 
structive, helpful, in- 
spiring. Fill in the 
coupon now, and 
mailit tous. We’|/ 
se: dthe book FREE 
and postpaid. 














Fhe 


See eS eS SF SF SSS SF Ke eee eee ee eee ee 
R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 2653, Three Rivers, Mich. 
Please send me your Free Book on how to make $500 to 
$1200 per acre from Kellogg’s Thorobred Pedigree Straw- 
berry Plants. 
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Package Bees, Queens 
“< For early shipment, 1928 queens, 
Italian Queens fi) 4.50" sizis shiomment 1028 aucens, 


$2.50; 50 packages with queens, 


Package Bees $140.60. 


P. H. BENSON & SON 


Full Colonies PALO VERDE = = ARIZONA 
Cypress Bee Supplies 

















SUNNY LAND ITALIAN BEES 
FOR 1928 


Combless packages, nuclei, and queens. Our 
service, quality, and price will please you. 


Crenshaw County Apiaries 
RUTLEDGE, ALABAMA. 
Supplies. We can supply you a = 


Let us quote you on your re- 


quirements in Bees and Bee 


























a complete outfit for one or a GOLDEN QUEENS AND 
thousand colonies. BANDED BEES FOR 1927 
Untested Queens ............ $1.00 each 
Th St A e e Tested Queens evccccecececece 1.50 each 
ee 1.50 per Ib. 
€ over piaries EEE, SA eniesaveaanes 1.50 per frame 
Tibbee Station, Mississippi | Bees inspected. Free from diseaSe. 
y | J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GA. 











Not a Case , Hutzelman’s 
Lost! ) Solution 





Such is the report of Wisconsin bee- --for-- 

keepers using the League book, ; 

‘*Law of the Honey Bee,”’ in court 

Poa *# American 
WHILE THEY LAST Foul Brood 

These books will be given free with 

renewals and new memberships in | 

the American Honey Producers’ | USE ALCOHOL- 

League. Also, until the supply is | FORMALIN TO 


exhausted, new members will re- | BE SAFE 
ceive all back issues of the Ameri- | 

ean Honey Producer. This special | 
offer is authorized by the President | 
until the time of the convention in | 
January. 
Send your membership fee of $3.00 to C. 
L. Corkins, Secy., American Honey Pro- , 
ducers’ League, Laramie, Wyoming. 


Ask your dealer, or write to 


J. C. Hutzelman 
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maasCandies “Yancey Hustlers” 


Try a more profitable busi- 
ness, not affected by glut- 


— 
ted markets. Candies cost P k g 
14c to make, sell for 60c. In ac a es 
Start in kitchen. Only 
business requiring almost 








no cash. We teach (by A strain of three-band Italians with a record 
mail) what to make and how to sell. We teach we he : eine . 
use of Farm Products in Candy. We furnish for honey production in every section of U. 8. 


tools. Free Book explains. Capitol Candy School, and Canada. 
D. C. 


Dept. $2222, Washington, Now booking orders for spring delivery. 





Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root 


atents oo, prcice in Patent'ome GAY VALLEY APIARIES 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 
McLachlan Building, Washington, D. C. BAY CITY, TEXAS. 


Our policy: You must be satisfied. 










E.B.SPITZER 


PRESIOENT 


ER. ROOT 


vice -PRes 











ALL YOU NEED IS THE MONEY 


to BANK BY MAIL with this old, conservative Savings Bank. The 
details could not be simpler. Write us about them. 


he SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO. 'Snile 


BUILD IT WITH A BOICE AND SAVE! 


Do your ripping, cross-cutting, rabbetting, sanding, jointing, boring, 
grinding, and many other operations on a 

BOICE-CRANE UNIVERSAL HANDISAW 
Table 15”x17”. Tilts 45 degrees. Cuts 2%” stock. With Lock Corner 
Attachment and Dado Head makes perfect lock corners. Jointer attach- 
ment quickly fits on right of table. With attachments will mortise, 
shape, bore, tenon, drum sand, disc sand, rout, polish, and make mould 
ings. Machine and attachments remarkably low in price. 
Send 10c in stamps or coin for 64-page booklet containing helpful in- 
formation, and describing the complete line of Boice-Crane Bench Saws, 
Band Saws, Jig Saws, Lathes,’ Jointers and Mortisers. 


W. & J. BOICE, Dept G 12-C - - TOLEDO, OHIO 

















Save 50c on 3 Leading Bee- ea for One. Year 


ee i: ee” OO i wate ck ase asian aeees $1.00; All 3 for only $2.50 

‘*GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE,”’’ of the Bast (2 years)... .$1.00 

‘(AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL,’’ of Central U. S............ $1.00 (New or Rewenals) 

American Bee Journal, 1 year with ‘‘Bees and feet one year...... oa .... both for $1.75 

Se, Se SS, Wee Ae GD SN” BS I  escccececwececeg eens cesen both for $1.75 
a S 








s and — 


5e 
woarye W. York, Oditor: } 











Even if you 1 haven’ t seen a copy of . ‘Bees and Honey,’’ you 1 make 1 no mistake in ordering 
it with the other two great bee-papers, But if free fn a is wanted, wnte for it. You'll be sur- 
prised to find it so valuable. 

‘*Bees and Honey’’ is THE bee-paper of the Great West, where beekeeping is developing 
faster than elsewhere, because there is more good unoccupied honey-producing territory in that 
region. 

All NEW subscribers to ‘‘Bees and Honey’’ for 1928 who send us their orders before Jan. 
lst will receive two extra copies free. Send all orders only to— 


BEES AND HONEY 524 First Ave. South SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Achord Bees and Running’s Bees 
Queens for § || and Queens 


ITALIANS THAT ARE 
HONEY GETTERS 


We are now booking orders for 1928 
delivery. Shipping begins April 1. We 
have been producing package bees in 
the South for eight years and have one 
of the best package and queen-rearing 











—___ = 
C7777 


December, and long winter evenings in which 


to plan for the New Year. Reliable package establishments in the South, and have 
bees are profitable, and if you have never used been producing large crops of honey in 
them we believe it worth while to consider Michigan for 27 years. 

them now. r WE HAVE THE STOCK AND 


KNOW THE BUSINESS 
For us the new year of package work has ; 
already begun. We will be ready to ship your Try one or a hundred and you will want 


more. They get the honey. We want to 


order promptly when spring comes. New queen- show you. Bees and Queens shipped from 
rearing equipment needed for our usual annual Epes and Sumterville, Ala. Our prices 
increase in production is now being made up. are right, stock unexcelled and service 


. guaranteed. Write for prices, stating 
New combless cages of the latest most approved how many you can use. 


types are being built. 


se 7 
Write us your needs for the new year and David Running 


let us name you prices. Our stock and service 


will please you. Filion, Mich. 
W. D. Achord, Fitzpatrick, Alabama | AFTER JAN. 1, SUMTERVILLE, ALA. 


Three-Frame Nuclei with Extra Pound 
of Bees for 1928 


We are now booking orders for the spring of 1928 for our regular three-frame nuclei. We 
will not book for package bees shipped on candy or syrup, as experience shows that bees shipped 
on their natural stores reach their destination in much better condition. Our reason for handling 
only three-frame nuclei is that we believe this to be the correct nucleus to build up to sufficient 
strength for the storing of surplus honey. One advantage the nucleus has over the package is 
that there will not be any swarming-out to contend with, the brood serving to hold the nuclei in 
every case, The difference in express charges is more than counterbalanced by the three frames 
of nicely-drawn combs of brood, which, when hatched, will double the strength of the colony. 

Our yards are absolutely free from disease, and a health certificate will accompany each 
shipment. 

Owing to the plan of our shipping crate, the operation of transferring bees and brood is very 
simple: Remove cover and withdraw combs with adhering bees and place in hive. 

All bees will be accompanied by a young Italian queen introduced before shipping, so there 
will be no loss of queens. All dead bees will be promptly replaced if proper notation is fur- 
nished by express agent. Shipping date starts April 10, 1928. 


PRICES, WITH ONE-THIRD DOWN TO INSURE ACCEPTANCE 
Three-frame nuclei with queen, single lots.................. $5.00 each 
































Three-frame nuclei with queen, 10 lots...................... 4.50 each 
Three-frame nuclei with queen, 25 lots...................5.- 4.25 each 
Three-frame nuclei with queen, 50 lots or more............... 4.00 each 


G. A. Carpenter, Danville, Ky., says: ‘‘Nuclei received April 17, ready for supers before 
June, Stored more than 100 Ibs. of honey by July 10. Want more next year.’ 


The Dr. Shaw Apiaries 


228 East; Oglethorpe Ave. Savannah, Georgia 
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HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 
General Offices ~ ING ,W.VA. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
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LIGHTNING, FIRE & RUST PROOF 


pr 


as os motll"s 
METAL 


EDWARDS ROOFING 


We own our own sheet mills, roll our own sheets, 
eéntrol every operationfrom the raw material to 


the finishe roduct. 
EDWARDS “REO” METAL SHINGLES 
look good, outlast three ordinary roofs. No paint- 
ing or repairs. Guaranteed fire-proof, rust-proof, 
lightning-proof. Easy to put on. We also sell V- 
Crimp, Corrugated, Standing Seam, Painted or Gal- 
vanized Roofings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, 
Ready-Stege Steel Garages, Farm Buildings. 
T OUR FACTORY PRICES 
By me direct from us you save money, get | 
better value. We are the largest manufacturers of 
metal roofing in the world. Thousands of satisfied 
rite today! Get our won- 
FREE derfully low prices, lasting 
Book No. 188 or for Garage 
SAMPLES & Book 
2283-4233 Butler St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


customers every year are our best advertisement. 
satisfaction. Ask for Roofing 
THE EDWARDS MFG. Co. 
Roofing Book 





lKITSELMAN FENCE| 


NEW Low mons os on dey Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Steel Posts, Gates, Wire, Paints and Roofing. 
Factory to You. xe ~y- the F ht. ‘1 saved $22.40’ 

says Geo. E. Walrod, Huron County, Mich. 
Don’t delay, write today f for FREE Catalog. 
KITSELMAN BROS., Box 21 Muncie, Ind. 
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The Apiarist’s Friend. 


GERMAN SOCYTHES AND SIOKLES, with 
‘*Dangel’’ gee § edge, permit cutting of grass 
in the apiary with minimum disturbance of the 
colonies. Catalog on request. 


The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 
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American Poultry Journal 
OLDEST, LARGEST AND BEST. EST. 1874 
1Yr. 25c &: 5 Yrs. $1 Sw 
Averages over 100 pages p:r issue — tells 
how to feed. house and breed; how to secure 


high egg production; how to ‘hatch and rear 
poultry successfully. 25clyr. 5 yrs. $1.00 


AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 22-536 S. Clark St. CHICAGO 














Amber Honey 


(Extracted) 


In market for 100,000 pounds. 


Send sample and delivered 
price. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO _{ 


————— 






































Make $1,000 a year from 300 hens. 
or k quae when p — — 
chickens the Pou ribune way. 
New methods of feeding, housing, 
marketing, etc., that you can use. 
Practical | articles every month by 
successful poultrymen. Free breed 
geetaree tn natarehosters. rl i 
1 yr., 50c; 3 month 


PouLTRY 


CANDY FOR WINTER 


Hundreds of hives were lost last winter and 
spring by starvation. These could have been 
saved by using candy. Better and safer than 
most of the fall honey. Safe, cheap, and easy 
to feed. The use of candy is a good life in- 
surance for your bees. Send for circular, also 
catalog of supplies. 


Mount RIBUNE 


| H. H. Jepson, 237 Park St., Medford 55, Mass. 








GET OUR PRICES 


Before Buying Beekeepers’ Supplies 


For your convenience we have included a 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a 
letter. 

Our Guranatee 


All goods purchased may be returned if un- 
satisfactory and money cheerfully refunded. 
No questions asked. 


Our Service 


While we ship all over the country, we can 
give special service to those located in the 
East—New York, Penn., New England, and 
Atlantic Seaboard states. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


FALCONER, N. Y. 








W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y 
Gentlemen: 


Without obligation on my part, please 


quote prices. I have.......... swarms. 
errr Hives ..... Sections 
seem a ee 
cae ke koa a Bodies ..........Super Fdn 

Cerro 


Town 
Address 
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The nation’s strength 1s 
the nation’s health. 
Buy Christmas Seals and 

| | help preserve it. 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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A Mark of Distinction 


This is a special design made 
for one of the Canco customers. 
A special design can be created 
for you too; and stock con- 
tainers are always available. 


CANCO HONEY PAILS ARE 
DISTRIBUTED BY 
Colorado Honey Producers Asso- 

ciation, Denver, Colo. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ll. 
Fargo Seed House, Fargo, N. D. 
G. B. Lewis Company 
Watertown, Wis. 
10 Tivoli Street, Albany, N. Y. 
1304 Main St., Lynchburg, Va. 
1921 E. 4th St., Sioux City, lowa 
318 E. Broad St., Texarkana,Ark. 
W. R. Perry Company, Omaha, 
Neb. 


B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 
Standard Lumber Co., Winona, 

Minn. 

Canadian Canco honey packages 
are available f. o. b. Winnipeg and 
Brandon, Man. For details write 
to our Hamilton office. 








5 ie DISTINGUISH your honey put it in a lithographed metal 
container. Lithography is bright and colorful, it is clean 
looking and it attracts attention to your product. 


Special designs can be made for you—or stock designs are 
always ready to have your name prominently imprinted on them. 
A distinguished container for your honey helps your first sales 
and insures your repeat business. 


Consult the nearest Canco office or one of the distributors listed. 


American Can Com 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - 
METAL SIGNS ano DISPLAY FIXTURES 
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New York 


San Francisco 





BLACK IRON GALVANIZED IRON pal any ; 





Chicago 
Portland, Ore. 


Hamilton, Ont. 
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